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History oF Paper MAKING IN MICHIGAN 


By WILBERT HOosLEeR 


KALAMAZOO 


N assembling the material for an industrial history such as 
| this, the problem of organization is an important one. 
There were several possible ways of arranging the data. In a 
history of almost any kind the chronological method always 
suggests itself. Secondly, the mills could have been considered 
according to their product, thus grouping board mills, book 
paper mills, and the like. Thirdly, they could have been 
arranged according to the capital invested in them; that is, 
the source of the capital, not the amount. Thus the mills of 
each set of moneyed interests would have been grouped. 
Fourthly, the mills could be grouped according to river 
valleys—a method that seems preferable to me. The main 
objections to the chronological method are that mill rec- 
ords are very poorly kept and it is impossible to tell in many 
cases just when a mill was organized; to keep to this method 
the place unity would have to be sacrificed; there would have 
to be considered a mill in Monroe, one in Kalamazoo, one in 
the Upper Peninsula, and then perhaps one more in Kala- 
mazoo, thus rambling all over the state in order to continue 
with the chronological discussion. The latter objection would 
be the same for the grouping of the mills according to their 


The author wishes to express his thanks to all who have helped him in the 
preparation of this article; to the mill executives and business men throughout 
Michigan who spared some of their valuable time to answer his queries, to the 
librarians in many cities who spent hours doing difficult research work for him, 
and to Western State Teachers College which lent its support in every way. 
Especially indebted is the writer to Dr. James O. Knauss, his professor and 
critic, whose invaluable assistance made this paper possible. The work is 
brought down to May, 1935. 
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product. It would be extremely difficult to arrange the mills 
according to the capitalistic holding, for in later years the 
stock was sold at large in rather small amounts and thus 
ownership would be difficult to determine. 

River valleys presented the logical organization, for to a 
great extent it follows the chronological order of the mills, 
the first mill being in the River Raisin Valley which was the 
first development-area in the state, the second mill being in the 
Huron River Valley which was the second developmental area. 
The product of each valley is usually similar, for the success 
of one business venture attracts others of the same kind. Also 
the capital of each valley is usually free from outside aid and 
usually concentrated in the valley. Thus, the chief support of 
the Kalamazoo Mills was Kalamazoo money and little Kalama- 
zoo money supported mills outside of the Kalamazoo area. 
The reason for this is easy to see, as men are much more wont 
to invest in a local project with which they are familiar than 
in one some distance from them, of which they know nothing. 
In addition to the above reasons the river valley division 
offered close unity of location, a factor not possible under any 
other method of organization. 

Thus there are five major divisions in this history: first, 
the River Raisin Valley which includes Monroe, Dundee, Man- 
chester, Adrian, and Tecumseh; second, the Huron River Val- 
ley which includes Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti and intervening and 
surrounding small towns; third, the St. Joseph River Valley, 
which includes Three Rivers, Niles, and St. Joseph; fourth, 
the Kalamazoo River Valley, which includes Kalamazoo, Plain- 
well, Otsego, Allegan, and Vicksburg and Watervliet which 
although not on the Kalamazoo River were started as an 
off-shoot of the Kalamazoo Mills by Kalamazoo men; fifth, a 
section called Minor Areas and Individual Mills, which in- 
cludes, the Upper Peninsula, the Northern part of the Lower 
Peninsula, the Detroit Area and various scattered mills. 

The progress of Michigan’s paper mills was slow until the 
development of those in the Kalamazoo Valley. In 1863, nearly 
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thirty years after the beginning of the industry, there were 
recorded in the Michigan Gazetteer and Business Directory 
of that year, only five mills; in the 1867 Gazetteer there was 
listed eight mills; in 1873-74, shortly after the Kalamazoo 
industry was founded, there were recorded fifteen mills; since 
that time the rise has been very rapid. 

The Kalamazoo area has been stressed in this history for 
several reasons. It is perhaps the most important single area, 
as it has been the field of book paper which has put Michigan 
to the fore as a paper making state; also at one time Kalama- 
zoo was the largest single production area in the United States 
as well as the site of the largest book paper mill in the world 
(the Bryant Paper Company). These facts are all history 
now but their importance is not to be overlooked. The Kala- 
mazoo area gave to the country as a whole more trained paper 
men than perhaps any other one section. Any place one goes 
to visit a mill, there is sure to be found some one connected 
with the institution who worked in either the old Gibson plant 
or with the Bardeen Company. 

Michigan has been the scene of several important processes 
used in the paper industry and these processes were introduced 
to the United States from there. Some of them are: Steam 
drying, Mitcherlich Sulphite process, Kraft, and peat fibres; 
each will be mentioned later in connection with the mill that 
introduced it. 


I. Tar VAuLey or THE River RAISIN 


The seed of Michigan’s extensive paper industry was sown 
in the River Raisin Valley in the year 1834 at a little town 
called Raisinville about three or four miles west of Monroe. 
There a man by the name of Christopher McDowell had erected 
a small shack containing a crude machine approximately thirty 
feet long and thirty-eight inches wide on which the paper was 
dried by passing it around a drum ten feet in diameter and 
containing a wood fire This mill was called the River 


Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record; Michigan Industry Supplement 
(1924) p. 112. 
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Raisin Paper Company but it was not connected with the 
present company of that name. The man who owned the mill 
lived on the opposite side of the river on a farm, which is now 
owned by the president of the existent River Raisin Paper 
company. 

The McDowell mill manufactured, at first, a butcher’s wrap- 
ping paper made from straw. This product was taken around 
in carts and sold to the merchants of the village stores. Shortly 
after its inception the mill branched out and began to 
manufacture other kinds of paper and in an article appearing 
in the Monroe Times dated 1835 there is “a notice that the 
Monroe Paper Mill Company will now manufacture printing 
paper, wrapping paper and writing paper. Factory installed 
with all modern machinery of that date, operated by C. 
McDowell.”? In 1858 the first steam dryers ever used were 
set up in this mill which was operated until 1874. 

About 1858 a straw mill was built in the western part of 
Monroe by Leonard Mitchell and this concern is still in opera- 
tion, now known as the Monroe Paper Company with a 
Mitchell still at the head. A little later than this there were 
two more mills organized and built: one, the Richardson Paper 
Company, an Ohio concern which was located on the site now 
occupied by the Consolidated Paper Company’s Mill Number 
Eight; the other, the Charles Jackson Mill which stood on the 
site of the above mentioned company. Both of these enter- 
prises were straw board mills and both went out of existence 
in a short time after their inception. 

While Monroe was enjoying this growth of the paper indus- 
try, other towns further upstream began to enter into this 
field of manufacturing and we find, about 1866 in Dundee, a 
mill owned and operated by James and Thomas Pusey. They 


made a heavy, dark brown, straw wrapping paper. The Pusey 
Brothers owned the mill about fifteen years and then sold it 


2In Pageant of Historic Monroe; articles appearing in Monroe Times dated 
1835, edited by F. Johnson. 
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to a Mr. Jones who kept it a similar length of time and then 
left it. It was never started again. 

Manchester, a small town along the upper regions of the 
River Raisin came in for its share of the paper business 
through the firm of Reynolds and Unterkircher who established 
their mill about 1870. The venture was not a success and in 
1874 the mill burned with much evidence that the fire was of 
incendiary origin.* The mill was located in the eastern part 
of the city which at that time was the business center. The 
output of the mill was small, and the product a coarse, brown 
wrapping paper made from straw. 

Adrian had a mill owned by the Adrian Paper Company, 
listed in Lockwood’s Directory of Paper and Allied Trades for 
1873-1874. It was listed as a “straw wrapping mill” containing 
one machine, powered by water, making wrapping paper. Near 
Adrian at the town of Palmyra there was started about 1874 
a mill now known as the Simplex Paper Corporation. It was 
located there because of the water power facilities which are 
not, however, being used today. When the mill was originally 
installed it had a capacity of approximately three tons a day. 
Since that time a new machine has been installed and the old 
one improved until the present output is thirty-four tons a day. 
The product is light weight chipboard and corrugating straw- 
board. 

There was also a mill at Tecumseh but the only available 
information concerning it is in Lockwood's Directory for 
1873-1874 which listed it as the Tecumseh Paper Mill, located 
on the Raisin River, owned by George and Henry Smith, and 
making wrapping and tea papers, one and three-quarters tons 
a day. 

In 1888 W. Waldorf organized and built a paper mill in 
Monroe for the manufacture of binder board. There was one 
small machine producing about two tons a day. The site of 
this mill is that of the filtration plant of the Consolidated 
Paper Company. 


3Letter from Mrs. Florence A. Case, librarian of Manchester Public Library. 
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The old “rope walk” established many years ago by the 
father of the late C. A. Boehme, who conducted the manufac- 
ture of cordage in a somewhat primitive way, was the founda- 
tion of the later Boehme and Rauch Company, at one time one 
of the largest institutions of their line in the country.* A 
partnership was formed in May 1899 consisting of C. A. 
Boehme, E. C. Rauch, and J. P. Bronson for the purpose of 
manufacturing paper. The Waldorf mill mentioned above was 
leased by this partnership which operated it for about a year 
and then purchased the old Eagle Flouring Mills, installing 
four binder board machines. On May 2, 1902 the partnership 
was incorporated as the Boehme and Rauch Company and a 
new plant Mill Number Three was built. In August, 1904 the 
Monroe Folding Box Company which had been in operation 
just a year merged with the Boehme and Rauch Company and 
was known as Plant Number Four. The capital stock was 
increased four times up to 1915 from the original $100,000 to 
$800,000. In 1909, Mill Number Five was constructed and in 
1912 additions were made to the box factory. The capacity of 
the mills in 1918 was 90 tons of board daily. 

The Monroe Binder Board Company was organized and built 
a plant in the west end of the city in 1906. Binder board is a 
product used as the name might indicate in the binding of 
books. The firm claimed to be the largest manufacturers of 
binder board in the world. They afterward expanded and built 
two new machines for making box board and liner. The Mon- 
roe Binder Board Company built a plant at Aurora, Illinois 
to take care of their Chicago customers. 

On May 2, 1921 the Boehme and Rauch Company and the 
Monroe Binder Board Company merged and were known from 
that time on as The Consolidated Paper Company of Monroe, 
Michigan. Always a progressive corporation the company has 
continued to expand since consolidation; there being con- 
structed since then one of the most modern straw mills in the 
country and in 1925 a plant of River Rouge, Michigan for the 


*Bulkley History of Monroe County (19138). 
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manufacture of automobile panel board. The total tonnage 
of the Consolidated Paper Company is now between 750 and 
800 tons every twenty-four hours and the company makes cor- 
rugated fiber shipping cases, folding boxboard, binder board, 
panel board, and straw paper corrugating. 

The second largest plant in Monroe today, the River Raisin 
Paper Company, was organized in 1910 by G. H. Wood who 
is the principal owner and has operated the business since 
that time. This company is probably the most interesting of 
them all historically for it is located on the site of the historic 
River Raisin battleground where the bloody engagement was 
fought between the British and Indians on one hand, and the 
Kentucky troups who had come to the rescue of the imperiled 
settlers on the other, and where the frightful massacre occurred 
in January 1813.° 

The Monroe Paper Products Company is an off-shoot of the 
Boehme and Rauch Company. Shortly before that firm merged 
to form the Consolidated Paper Company three of its officials, 
William R. Harris, W. M. Sawyer, and G. A. Blum, resigned 
and formed, in 1920, the Monroe Paper Products Company. 
The necessary capital, $1,000,000, was raised in thirty days, 
and one of the finest sites in Monroe was purchased extending 
more than a mile back from the River Raisin and fronting on 
the Telegraph Road. The company turns out more than 100 
tons a day specializing in solid fibre shipping containers, 
pasted chip and container board, test liner and box board. 
This company has done much to improve the quality of paper 
board boxes and was active in getting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to remove the 20% penalty which was formerly 
assessed against shippers using paper boxes. 

The reasons for making Monroe a center for board mills is 


‘The following is from Buckley’s History of Monroe County, Michigan, “In 
the course of excavating for foundations and cellars for the mill, a large quantity 
of relics were exhumed, consisting of well preserved skeletons, tomahawks, hunt- 
ing knives, military buttons, articles of pottery, rosaries and a few coins, 
also a few cannon balls, six pound calibre. One of the skeletons evidently was 
that of an Indian chief of very large proportions with whom were buried his 
implements of war. The collection of relics has been carefully preserved by the 
mill proprietors and is exhibited to visitors.” 

SMichigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, Supplement, May, 1927, p. 142. 
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not known but naturally the success of the pioneer in that 
field, the Boehme and Rauch Company inspired the organizers 
of the later concerns, the Monroe Binder Board Company and 
the River Raisin Paper Company, to locate there. Probably 
the reason for the first mill in the state to locate there, other 
than the water power which, of course, although being of 
prime importance could have been available elsewhere, was 
that, being a lake front and one of the first stopping places for 
settlers coming from the east, it attracted the eye of some 
travelling paper maker who saw possibilities in the River 
Raisin and developed them. 


Il. THe Huron River Districr 


The second developmental area, chronologically, in the Michi- 
gan paper and pulp industry was in the Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti 
area. Here the second mill in Michigan was probably located. 
There is no conclusive data to prove this but it is known that 
a paper mill was constructed in Washtenaw County some time 
between 1840 and 1850, and in a Detroit paper published in 
1842 we find a reference to one paper mill in Washtenaw 
County in addition to several saw and grist mills there.‘ 

The next mill of which there is a record was one in which 
Volney Chapin purchased half-interest in the year 1851. This 
was the J. H. Luno mill at Ann Arbor. This mill later burned. 
In 1854 Mr. Chapin helped build the Geddes mill operated by 
the Lund, Chapin and Company. In 1865 Lund sold out and 
it was merely Chapin and Company. This mill was eventually 
sold and the business discontinued.® 

The first paper mill in Ypsilanti was the Cornwell and Com- 


pany’s Paper Mill which was organized in 1855 or 1856. At 
that time Cornelius Cornwell bought the land where the lower 
paper mill stood, and with it one-half the water power. Mrs. 
Larzelere put in the west-side water power as so much stock 
in the paper mill. Mr. Van Cleve put in $1,000 stock, and thus, 


7Chapman’s History of Washtenaw County, Michigan, p. 358. 
STbid., p. 285. 
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the first paper factory was established. This can properly be 
called the beginning of paper making as an industry in Michi- 
gan because this marked the first enterprise on a large scale. 
All previous mills were merely small concerns making wrap- 
ping paper which they sold to local merchants but this mill, 
utilizing both water and steam power, manufactured news- 
print. In 1863 Van Cleve and Larzelere sold out to Cornwell. 
In 1871 the mill was partially destroyed by fire and they suf- 
fered from another a little later but the enterprise pushed 
onward. 

In 1874 Cornwell, Son and Brothers erected a paper mill one- 
half mile above the present Peninsular mills and in that day 
they were acclaimed the most extensive paper mill in the state. 
The water power at this point was considered the best on the 
Huron with a head of 17 feet. Quoting a well-known account, 
“The Cornwells own the mills, formerly noticed, in the south 
part of the city, the above mills, the Geddes Pulp Mill, a large 
paper mill situated on the Huron, on the western limits of 
Ann Arbor township, together with still another mill in the 
course of erection at Ann Arbor. This company owns 53 feet 
of water power on the Huron River, between Ypsilanti and 
Dexter.’ 

The driving force behind the extensive Cornwell Company’s 
mills was their founder, Cornelius Cornwell, senior partner in 
the Ypsilanti Paper Company. “He first entered a woolen 
factory, to learn the trade; when 21 years old he bought out 
his partner at Fosters (a point above Ann Arbor) and at 25 
he erected a grist mill there; at that place too he built and 
operated his first paper mill, since which time the brothers 
have erected one mill at Ann Arbor and one at Ypsilanti, a 
pulp mill at Geddes and another at Ann Arbor.”!° 

A letter from Edward C. Cornwell, now secretary of the 
Peninsular Paper Company at Ypsilanti gives the following 
information concerning the holdings of the family of paper- 


*Tbid., p. 1131. 
MIbid., p. 1131. 
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makers of which he is a descendant. Mr. Cornwell was unable 
to give any dates; just the names and locations of the manu- 
factories. First, the mill at Fosters, a wrapping paper mill; 
destroyed by fire. Second, the mill at Hudson, above Dexter, a 
ground wood mill; burned. Third, just below the present 
Barton Dam, a ground wood pulp mill; later dismantled. 
Fourth, at Geddes, a ground wood mill; later dismantled. 
Fifth, the Superior Mill, farther down the river; destroyed by 
fire in 1906. Sixth, below Ypsilanti where present Ford Plant 
’ is located, a paper mill; dismantled about 1886. (This was 
the one started in 1856, the first mill in Ypsilanti). Last, a 
soda pulp mill at Jackson located just north of the prison; 
destroyed by fire. 

From this list some general idea of the size and importance 
of the Cornwell Company’s interests may be gathered. They 
were the pioneer family of papermakers in Michigan. 

The only paper mill in Ypsilanti now is the Peninsular Paper 
Company which was established in the year 1867.11 Among 
the founders and original incorporators of the company were 
Daniel L. Quirk, Sr., the father of the present chief executive, 
Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., and grandfather of Daniel T. Quirk, the 
assistant sales manager; thus three generations of one family 
of papermakers have been active in the operation of the mill 
since its founding—and two of these three generations still 
control the policies of the mill. Other officers of the original 
mill were: L. A. Barnes, President; I. J. Conklin, Vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Van Cleve, Secretary-Treasurer. The site of the 
works was just outside of the northwestern limits of the city; 
on the south side of the river. In the spring of 1867 the con- 
struction of Mill Number One began and the first paper was 
made in 1868. 

An important factor in the decision to build the mill at this 
time was the fortunate circumstance of obtaining a contract 
from the Chicago Tribune to take the output of the mill in 


“The following information is quoted from a piece of advertising published 
by the Peninsular Paper Company, giving the history of that concern. 
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newsprint. Newsprint at that time was made from rags—and 
it is interesting to note that the price on this contract was 
seventeen cents a pound. 

After the mill was built, the 7ribune insisted that the com- 
pany build another, far enough removed from the original 
building to safeguard the newspaper’s supply in case of fire. 
On May 8, 1876, therefore, the capitalization was increased 
from $50,000 to $100,000, and another building was erected 
across the river. This second building was operated until Sep- 
tember 28, 1898 when it was destroyed by fire. All salvaged 
machinery was then removed to the original building, which 
was enlarged to accomodate two paper machines, and the 
supplementary equipment for increased output. 

By this time (1898), however, the use of wood pulp and 
ground wood for making newsprint had so greatly reduced the 
cost of manufacture and the selling price, that the company 
found it difficult to compete with larger mills equipped with 
their own pulp-making and wood-grinding machinery. 

During all these years the Peninsular had been making rag 
papers. The machinery of the mill had been selected and in- 
stalled for rag paper production; the papermakers were “rag” 
men; and at this time, long lines of rag gatherers’ carts and 
wagons extended for a hundred yards down the river each 
morning awaiting the opening of the mill. Since newsprint 
was no longer being made of rag stock, it was perfectly natural 
that the men in charge of the mill’s business should turn to 
other kinds of papers for which their experience and facilities 
were best adapted, and in which rag stock would be used. 

The first lines of the Pensinsula Uncommon Cover Papers 
were placed on the market in 1900, and in 1902 the man who 
is now president and guiding director of all the mill opera- 
tions, Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., became actively associated with 
the business. Under his management and direction, constant 
improvements in both quality and quantity production has 
been the policy of the company. 

The capacity output of the mill is now rated at 12,000,000 
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pounds of finished papers annually, with a valuation of over 
a million dollars. There are two machines in the mill. The 
company owns a hydro-electric plant on their premises but 
prefers to lease it to a power concern and purchase current 
from them to avoid any temporary “shut down” in case of 
faulty operation of the electric plant. 


Ill. Tue St. Josepu River AREA 


The first mill in this area was a straw wrapping mill built 
in 1853 at Three Rivers by Shaler, a Boston capitalist who had 
built a dam on the St. Joseph River, together with a Mr. Becker 
and a Mr. White. They sold the mill to Bradner Smith and 
Company of Chicago, who leased it to a paper maker. The 
plant was called the Rosette Mill. Things went bad for Shaler 
and he went back east to find a manager for the business. 
J. W. French was recommended to him by French’s uncle who 
was a friend of Shaler’s. French, then only twenty, went to 
Three Rivers and turned failure into success. He from time 
to time loaned money to the operator of the mill to meet the 
payroll and other obligations, and finally in order to meet his 
debts the operator turned the mill over to him; thus he became 
financially interested, and the mill became the J. W. French 
Manufacturing Company. In 1863 French purchased Shaler’s 
interests; in 1885 he purchased Bradner Smith’s interests. In 
1869 he built the first ground-wood mill west of New York 
State. The paper mill contained one machine, made book 
paper and had a capacity of 3,000 pounds in twenty-four hours. 
In 1904 he sold the mill and went to Niles.!? 

In 1872 Alexander Jacks came to Niles from Wisconsin to 
take advantage of a free site offered for any factory that would 
locate there. He arrived too late but interested local capital 
to organize a paper mill with himself as president. This was 
the first mill in Niles and was called the Niles Paper Mill 

2The above and other information concerning the French Mills at Three Rivers 
and all the mills at Niles was taken from an article written by Ralph M. Snell, 


published in 1930 in the organ of the Paper Makers Chemical Corporation. 
Superior Facts, No. 10811. 
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Company. Building operations started that spring and the 
mill was in operation by that summer making three to four 
tons of straw-wrapping paper a day. The original mill had 
one sixty-two inch machine and one forty-eight inch machine, 
later another one of forty-eight inches was added. Wrapping 
paper was made for butchers which was blood proof, for 
grocers and for bakers (bread wrappers). 

In the same years as the founding of the Niles Paper Mill, 
1872, J. W. French and J. B. Millard, a banker of Niles, pur- 
chased water rights and started construction of a race-way, 
mill, etc. In February 1873 the mill, the Millard and French 
Ground Wood Company, was in operation with six grinding 
stones. Early in 1873 the company was incorporated as the 
Michigan Wood Pulp Company. They employed eighteen or 
twenty men and made twelve tons of pulp a day. In 1874 the 
building was enlarged, and four more grinders were added; 
and two years later another, making a total of eleven wood 
pulp machines. In 1881 the mill went into the manufacturing 
of board and installed a seventy-two inch, six cylinder wet 
machine which was then the largest board machine west of the 
Alleghanies; another smaller wet machine was added later. 
In 1893 the company again branched out, this time in the book 
paper field, and an eighty-six inch machine was installed that 
year; two years later a 118 inch machine was added. The 
grinding machinery was changed later and three large ones 
replaced the original eleven. In 1929 the grinders closed down. 

The Excelsior Straw Mill was founded in 1880 by Robert F. 
Hewitt and Charles A. Laken of the State of New York, who 
took over the old knitting factory and rebuilt the plant to 
make strawboard. It had one sixty-two inch machine. It was 
barely started when the market for strawboard became demor- 
alized, and ruinous prices prevailed. The American Straw- 
board Company leased the mill for a year and stopped its 
production of strawboard. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to make oyster-pail stock, and the company failed. The mill 
was taken over by the Ohio Paper Company about 1885. 
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Two years previous to this date, the Ohio Paper Company 
had been located in Niles by Benjamin C. Faurst, president 
of the Lima (Ohio) Paper Company and executive member of 
the Union Strawboard Association. Faurst owned the control 
of the Lima Egg Case Company, whose business was so large 
that the Lima Paper Mills were no longer able to supply them. 
Searching for a site, Faurst visited Niles, was impressed with 
its advantages and decided to build. The mill site and its 
power were secured in January, 1883, and building operations 
began early in the spring. The plant was far in advance of its 
time, the boilers being fired with oil and the buildings lighted 
with the new Edison incandescent lamp from a dynamo driven 
by water power. The equipment included two grinders for 
ground wood pulp, one seventy-two inch machine and a paster 
for lining strawboard. A subsidiary concern, the Patent Pulp 
Lining Company, was incorporated in 1883, and the Ohio 
Paper Company made board under this patent. 

Due to the introduction of sulphite and “bogus manilla 
wrappers” the market for straw wrappers was doomed; the 
Niles Paper Mill and the Ohio Paper Company suffered finan- 
cial reverse, and were sold at a foreclosure sale February 20, 
1899. Henry A. Chapin and his son Charles A. Chapin had 
bought into both of these mills in 1885. When sold, Charles 
A. Chapin came into the possession of both. They were in- 
corporated under the name of the Niles Board and Paper Com- 
pany. Their equipment included: one seventy-two inch, two 
sixty-two inch, and two forty-eight inch cylinder machines; 
two grinders and one seventy-two inch wet machine. They 
made forty tons of board and paper and two tons of wood pulp 
a day. The product was solid and lined chipboard, oyster-pail 
stock, “mill” and “bogus” wrappers, corrugating stock, con- 
tainer board and saturating felt. 

There were several disastrous fires in these mills. Soon 
after the Excelsior mill was taken over by the Ohio Paper 
Company, an explosion of fuel-oil set this mill on fire and did 
much damage, which however was immediately repaired. On 
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November 20, 1902, fire broke out in the Number Two (the 
Jacks Mills) and destroyed it with a loss of $60,000. July 18, 
1914, fire broke out in Mill Number Three (the Excelsior Mill) 
and completely destroyed it. This left only Mill Number One 
(the Ohio Mill) which operated until July 1, 1915, when it 
was dismantled and razed. 

The only mill left in Niles today is the French Paper Com- 
pany. This firm came into existence legally in 1904 when it 
was incorporated and took over the interests of the Michigan 
Wood Pulp Company; actually it had been known as the 
French Paper Company since 1889 when J. E. French suc- 
ceeded Millard as general manager. This concern also owned 
a plant for making paper plates from wood pulp, the American 
Paper Plate Company. In August, 1929, the grinding of wood 
was discontinued and the board machine closed down. Since 
then the output has consisted solely of book paper and has 
amounted to about fifty tons daily. 

At the mouth of the St. Joseph River there once was located 
a mill known as the Mullen Brothers Paper Company, which 
was incorporated in 1895 for the purpose of manufacturing 
wax-lined paper butter dishes and wax-lined paper fruit pack- 
ages, and red rosin sized sheathing. John W. Mullen was pres- 
ident and W. Mullen, secretary.1*> Other products included 
chip papers and felt saturating papers. The capacity of the 
mill was about twenty-five tons daily. The Mullen Brothers 
sold their mill to out-of-town parties who incorporated as the 
St. Joseph Board and Paper Company, with M. J. Hurwick 
as president, and C. E. Nicely, general manager. The product, 
(forty tons daily) was all board, consisting of chip, box, and 
strawboard. A few years ago this mill was destroyed by fire 
of an incendiary origin and was never rebuilt. 


On the Fawn River in Constantine we find a paper mill now 
controlled by the American Can Company. This is a one- 
machine mill making boxboard, thirty tons daily. This con- 


BInformation taken from Coolidge, A Twentieth Century History of Berrien 
County, Mich: (1900), 
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cern was established as the Constantine Board and Paper 
Company in 1900 for the manufacture of paper board, and its 
reason for locating there was a good water supply for paper 
making and for power. The original founders were R. T. and 
J. C. Weir, who came there from Chicago for this purpose. 
They afterward leased the mill to the American Can Company. 

We now come to the largest mill in the southwestern area, 
in fact the third largest production mill in Michigan, being 
surpassed only by the River Raisin Paper Company and the 
Consolidated Paper Company. Like these two mills, the Eddy 
Paper Corporation of Three Rivers is also a board mill. The 
first step in the organization of the present giant concern was 
in 1904-05 when J. W. French sold his mill at Three Rivers and 
moved to Niles. He sold the plant to Jacob Gumbinsky and 
Sons who bought it to junk; but it is said that Oscar Gum- 
binsky, a son of Jacob, looked over the machinery and dis- 
covered that it at very little expense could be made to operate 
and produce at a profit.'* As a result the necessary improve- 
ments were made and Ilenry Eddy was transferred from Ot- 
sego to the plant as manager. I*rom the very outset its success 
was phenomenal. 

In the meantime Oscar Gumbinsky and Oscar E. Jacobs had 
organized the Oscar Felt and Paper Company and had erected 
a mill at White Pigeon. This enterprise failed to work out 
profitably and finally was re-organized as the White Pigeon 
Coated Paper Company, and later was acquired by the Eddy 
Paper Company at a bargain. The Eddy Paper Company was 
to erect a large Mill Number Three at Three Rivers, and con- 
struction was started, but the bottom dropped out of the board 
market and in the fall of 1923 the Eddy Paper Corporation 
took over the factories. The Eddy Paper Corporation of today 
is made up of concerns in several states and is one of the larg- 
est board and container companies in the country. The por- 
tion of the corporation located in Michigan is made up of the 


“This and the following information is taken from the Kalamazoo Gazette, 
Oct. 18, 1925. 
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combined plants at Three Rivers and White Pigeon. There 
are three units with five machines and a daily capacity of about 
450 tons. The product is all kinds of paper board, box, chip, 
container, liner, ete. 


IV. THE KALAMAZOO VALLEY 


The first paper mill in the Kalamazoo River Valley was not, 
as is popularly supposed, in the city of Kalamazoo but in Mar- 
shall. In 1862, five years before the organization of the Kala- 
mazoo Paper Company, the Perrin Paper Mill was established 
in Marshall by H. J. Perrin who converted a distillery into the 
milly Mr. Perrin had extensive water-power interests on the 
Kalamazoo River, operating also a saw mill, a flouring mill, 
a foundry, and a machine shop. In 1869 the mill was leased 
to the Rock River Paper Company. They rebuilt the engine 
room and the rag mill after the fire, which destroyed every- 
thing to the first floor, repaired the old machinery and added 
new, and operated for a number of years in the manufacture 
of building and carpet paper and dry felting. The company 
made a specialty of red cedar carpeting, which, by its pungent 
and yet not unpleasant odor, was “death to moths.” It was 
manufactured from the offal of saw mills in the manufacture 
of lumber of that variety. In 1876 the mill’s yearly output 
was 750 tons of roofing paper, 250 tons of carpeting and 50 
tons of dry felt. A short while later the mill was discontinued 
for lack of funds. 

Although the first paper mill in the present city of Kalama- 
zoo was not established until twenty years later, the possi- 
bilities for a paper industry there was foreseen as early as 
1847. The Kalamazoo Gazette for July 9 of that year carried 
the following statement: “Capitalists who would embark upon 
a profitable enterprise, would do well to establish a paper mill 
here in this village. It has the best water and other facilities.” 

It was not until 1866 that anything was done toward the 
actual founding of mills. That year Benjamin F. Lyon came 
to Kalamazoo from Fitchburg, Mass., and succeeded in inter- 
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esting some local men in the project. October 1, 1866, a group 
of leading citizens met for the purpose of discussing the start- 
ing of a paper mill. No record exists of the list of men in 
attendance at this meeting but the minutes were preserved and 
are now in the possession of the Kalamazoo Paper Company. 
At the time of the meeting it was not considered important 
but as a result of this, $50,000 was subscribed for the building 
of a mill and J. P. Woodbury was elected its first president. 

A dam was constructed across Portage creek about two miles 
south of the city (present site of Monarch Paper Mill) and a 
building, a small frame structure large enough to house one 
machine, was erected. The mill specialized in newsprint and 
made its first run of paper in 1867. The early years of the 
enterprise were disappointing and the mill was not a success 
financially. 

Samuel A. Gibson came to Kalamazoo in 1867 from Fitch- 
burg, Mass., where he had been engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness, and was hired by the Kalamazoo Paper Company as 
bookkeeper and mechanic. This was one of the firm’s most 
important acts, for when the mill was rebuilt in 1872, and 
brick buildings replaced the frame ones which were completely 
destroyed by fire, Mr. Gibson was engaged as general super- 
intendent and production manager, and since that time the 
mill has prospered. Mr. Gibson was fully conversant with 
every detail of the business done by the company and every 
feature of the different kinds of paper it made, and he gave 
the affairs of the company his exclusive attention. He later 
became president of the concern and remained in that capacity 
until his death January 22, 1899. Mr. Gibson more than any 
other man developed the personnel that was to become such 
a power in the development and future management of the in- 
dustry in this section. He brought from the east Noah Bryant 
as a mill superintendent, and John F. King, who after years 
in the Fox River Valley, Wisconsin, came to Michigan. All 
the Redmonds, that numerous family of paper makers, got 
their start under Mr. Gibson. In the office he had George E. 
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Bardeen, destined to become during his years of activity one 
of America’s greatest paper executives. Frank Milham, Fred 
M. Hodge, and W. S. Hodges also received their training under 
Gibson. 

An article in the old Kalamazoo Telegraph shows why the 
Kalamazoo Paper Company enjoyed success: “The Kalamazoo 
Paper Company has made a notabie reputation on its prompt 
delivery of orders and its ability to fill them on short time. 
This has been made possible by the unusual capacity of the 
mills for retaining partly prepared stock, so that orders of any 
particular class can be finished up in a short space of time as 
compared with the process of turning out work where the 
processes must be taken up from the beginning. Strict atten- 
tion to business and the ability to fill orders by the time agreed 
upon has built up a splendid line of customers and gives the 
company all it can do in seasons when many mills are ex- 
periencing dull times and are obliged to shut down. The com- 
pany has the permanent trade of the largest wholesale dealers 
and subscription-book publishers of the west.” 

The same year in which fire destroyed the Kalamazoo Paper 
Company’s plant, Benjamin I. Lyon, its founder, severed con- 
nections with that concern and became associated with Hale 
W. Page. Together they organized the B. F. Lyon Company 
and erected a small frame structure known as the Common- 
wealth Mill at Plainwell, eleven miles north of Kalamazoo 
and situated directly on the Kalamazoo River. They had ex- 
cellent water power, being allotted 600 H.P. race privileges. 
The mill was engaged in the manufacture of newsprint and 
book paper and had a daily capacity of from two to three tons. 
The firm maintained an office in Kalamazoo and employed 
Frank M. Lyon, son of Benjamin. 

In 1887 Mr. Page organized the Michigan Paper Company. 
Its plant was located immediately adjoining the original Lyon 
Mill. Mr. Page died before completion of the mill which was 
due to begin operations in August. This mill was not success- 


Kalamazoo Daily Telegraph, (Trade Edition, 1887). 
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ful at first but in 1902 J. W. Gilkey became president and a 
change for the better came. This younger concern, needing 
more room, absorbed the older mill; and in 1911 the present 
building, one of the best paper mill houses, was erected. 

The first and until the present year, the only straw mill ever 
in the Kalamazoo River Valley, was constructed at Allegan 
in 1882. It had only one machine and made a straw wrapping 
paper. It was operated by two men, Newman and Johnson, 
and existed only a short time before it was forced out of 
business through bankruptcy. A firm known as the Dayton 
Folding Box company operated for a short time, making boxes 
out of straw board produced in that mill; but this, too, was a 
short-lived venture. 

When George E. Bardeen resigned his position as secretary 
of the Kalamazoo Paper Company and decided to organize a 
company of his own, it was a prank of nature, according to 
Fred Allenduf, a pioneer paper-maker of Otsego, that the mills 
came to that town at all.1° The spring of 1887 brought an un- 
precedented flood of water storming down the valley of the 
river and the site offered by Otsego was the only one that was 
“high and dry” so Mr. Bardeen selected that spot. Work began 
immediately and the building was finished by fall. Machin- 
ery arrived and was installed and on Dec. 26, 1887, the first 
paper was made in Otsego. 

“The mills of the Bardeen Paper Company are probably the 
best equipped in the west. The fifteen foot basement is free 
of any woodwork, the floors above being supported by brick 
piers. Three power elevators take the place of stairways, and 
the whole plant is lighted by electricity, heated by steam and 
protected from fire by automatic sprinklers. Every room in 
the building is a fire-proof apartment, from basement to three 
feet above the roof. The thresholds are of iron, and the doors 
are all constructed in a fire-proof manner, and run on fire- 
proof tracks.”!* The buildings were 717 feet long, contained 


This and the following information is from an article appearing in the 
Otsego Union for June 25, 1931, written by Foreman Brown. 
17Quoted in Kalamazoo Daily Telegraph (Trade Edition, 1887). 
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one machine which had a capacity of from 12 to 14 tons daily 
(book paper). 

The mill prospered and in 1888 a second machine was added 
which doubled the capacity of the plant. Three years later 
another Mill, No. Two was built and a still larger machine in- 
stalled. This mill was located across the river from the orig- 
inal building. In 1895 a third mill was constructed, contain- 
ing one machine, using waste papers and making a product 
coarser than the other two plants. 

Two Massachusetts paper makers, Syms and Dudley, left 
the Connecticut River Valley and came to Watervliet on the 
banks of the Paw Paw River and erected, in 1892, a one ma- 
chine writing paper mill.1> These men were attracted to Mich- 
igan in hopes of building up a market in the west for fine 
papers. Watervliet appealed to them, due to the presence 
of water power, a type of power used so much in running the 
machinery of mills in the east. The firm of Syms and Dudley 
owned and operated this mill until 1906-07 when the rapidly 
expanding American Writing Paper Company absorbed the 
property. This corporation ran the mill for about two years 
and then closed it down, dismantling the machinery and mov- 
ing much of it away. 

The present great Bryant Paper Company in Kalamazoo 
was started in a rather meager fashion in 1895 by Noah Bryant, 
the first president, together with Frank Milham, John King, 
J. Cook, and others. It had only one machine originally, but 
in 1898 a second one was added and one year later mill No. 
Two was built containing a third machine. In 1905 the Im- 
perial Coating Mill, which had been built in 1898, was pur- 
chased by the Bryant to take care of the coating of their in- 
creased production. 

The Superior Paper Company of Kalamazoo was one of the 
most interesting and progressive industrial institutions of 
that city. It had a large trade and engaged in the production 
of a great variety of marketable products, notably, high grade 


%Kalamazoo Gazette (Progress Edition, 1925). 
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sized and supercalendared and machine-finished book and 
lithograph paper, catalogue paper, and French folios. This 
mill was organized January 11, 1901, by Walter S. Hodges 
and others, all local men, and ran until 1906 when it was pur- 
chased by the rapidly growing Bryant Paper Company. 

Just before 1900, in the late 90’s, the Kalamazoo paper in- 
dustry received what was termed a “jolt for paper.”!® J. T. 
Botsford, Nehemiah Chase, O. K. Buckout and others had 
organized the Wolverine Paper Company. It was a costly 
adventure, practically every cent of the investment being lost. 
The failure closed the doors of an excellent mill but they re- 
mained closed only a short time. After the death of Mr. Gib- 
son the stockholders of the Kalamazoo Paper Company voted 
to expand. They left their old mill south of the city and 
purchased the Wolverine Paper Mill, located at the present 
site of the Kalamazoo Paper Company. Later this firm built 
an entirely new plant nearby, of large dimensions, and 
equipped it with the most approved modern machinery for 
its purposes, making it one of the most complete and efficient 
paper mills in the world. 

From the turn of the century to 1917 there was a tre- 
mendous growth in the paper industry of Kalamazoo. Every 
year saw a new mill in operation. In 1901 John F. King sev- 
ered his connections with the Bryant Paper Company and was 
prominent in the formation of the King Company. A. L. 
Pratt was president of this concern. One machine was built 
that year and the second one added later. In 1910-11 a large 
addition was erected and a new machine was installed. This 
concern made book and bond papers. 

In addition to developing their own industry the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company was also largely responsible for bringing to 
Kalamazoo the Riverview Coated Mills, now a part of Kala- 
mazoo Paper Company. This company was a Pioneer of the 
West, being a development of the Western Coated Paper and 


1The Paper Industry of Kalamazoo,” by Howard P. Hall: Article in_Mich- 
igan Manufacturers and Financial Record, Supplement, July, 1926, pp. 75-76. 
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Card Company of Riverview, Illinois, until June 7, 1902, when 
it was destroyed by fire. This company then located in Kala- 
mazoo, in the eastern part of the city on the site adjacent to 
that of the Kalamazoo Paper Company, from which concern 
they obtained their raw stock. 

A demand being felt for high grade paper in this country, 
in 1903, an organization was started in Vicksburg known as 
the Lee Paper Company. The following is from Fisher’s His- 
tory of Kalamazoo County, Michigan: 

“This colossal enterprise, whose plant is one of the largest 
and most completely equipped of its kind in the country, is a 
stock company with a capital stock of one million dollars, 
one-half preferred and the other common stock, and was or- 
ganized and incorporated under the laws of Michigan on July 
16, 1903. After a careful examination of various proposed 
sites for the plant, it was determined to locate it at Vicksburg 
on account of the excellence and abundance of the water sup- 
ply and other natural advantages, and the superior railroad 
facilities at that point; and in order to secure the plant the 
village granted valuable concessions to the company. The 
erection of the buildings was begun in the spring of 1904 and 
completed about January 1, 1905. They are from one to five 
stories high, of solid brick construction, and equipped with 
everything known to the art of paper making of the most 
modern and approved forms, and the plant will employ, when 
in full operation, not less than 250 persons. The industry 
will be devoted to the manufacture of high grade writing, loft 
dried and ledger papers, this being one of the few mills in 
this part of the country and the only one in Michigan equipped 
to make the higher grades. The stock is held principally by 
Michigan capitalists, and the men at the head of the enter- 
prise are all specialists in their line, with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the industry drawn from technical study and practical 
experience. ; 

“Fred E. Lee, president of the company, is the head of the 
Round Oak Stove Works at Dowagiac. George E. Bardeen, 
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first vice-president, has long been known in this state and to 
the paper trade of the whole country. He is president of the 
Bardeen Paper Company, at Otsego, where he has three mills, 
and also of the Michigan Manufacturers’ association, and is 
a director in several companies located in Kalamazoo. Norman 
Bardeen of Otsego, the secretary, has been active in the man- 
agement of the Bardeen Mills. 

“Several features of the plant are worthy of special men- 
tion. Concrete floors and steel construction have been used in 
its erection, so that there is no danger from dampness. Ele- 
vated tracks for receiving raw materials and coal have been 
built so as to insure utmost economy in management. The 
buildings were put up at a time when the cost of materials 
was lower than for years before, and with the closest attention 
to every detail in construction so as to secure the best results 
at the lowest cost. Under the fine business ability and ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge of the directorate, the suc- 
cess of the undertaking was assured in advance. It has largely 
increased the population of Vicksburg and given an impetus 
to every branch of its business life, stimulating trade, making 
a better market for the staples of life, farm products and other 
commodities, and enlisting the permanent interest of some of 
the most progressive men in the state in the village and the 
welfare of its people.” 

The Standard Paper Company was organized in 1905 in 
Kalamazoo by J. A. Pitkin and associates who purchased the 
property formerly occupied by the Kalamazoo Wheel Company 
and converted it into a box board mill equipped with one 
100-inch machine. It was a financial success from the outset, 
and soon afterward the second machine was installed. This 
was followed by the construction of a second mill and the 
addition of a third machine. 

George O. Comfort employed in the Bryant office resigned 
in 1904 and aided in the organization of the Monarch Paper 
Company. In 1906 this concern took over the old Gibson Plant 
and had three machines and fifteen coaters. 
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In March, 1905, at Otsego there was organized the Mac Sim 
Bar Paper Company taking its name from its three promoters: 
M. B. McCellan, president; 8S. W. Simpson, vice-president ; and 
G. E. Bardeen, secretary and treasurer. In August of the same 
year, construction began. A large mill was built for two 
machines although only one was installed at the time. The 
first paper was turned out in August 1906. 

The Otsego Union for March 22, 1906, carried the following 
announcement: “The three new paper mills were organized in 
Otsego Tuesday through the efforts of George E. Bardeen, who 
has been working on the project several weeks.” The three 
mills in question were the Otsego Coated Paper Company, 

-araffin Paper Company, and the Babcock Tissue Company. 
Seven new buildings were required for the new mills, all of 
brick, and modernly equipped. The largest of the three was 
the Coated Paper Company, which was erected to take care of 
the Bardeen Paper Company’s need for a coating plant. The 
smallest of the three was the Paraffin Paper Company. This 
firm did not make paper, however, merely waxed it. The third 


mill, the Babcock Tissue Company made a tissue paper and 


also one that supplied the Paraffin Mill. These were all parts 
in the plan made by G. KE. Bardeen to round out a complete 
paper production for Otsego. buildings for all three were 
completed in September, 1906. It was expected that they 
would be in active operation by November, but they were de- 
layed by unforeseen happenings. The three mills ultimately 
got underway, but none of them ever achieved the success their 
founders expected. The Coated Paper Company endured for 
six years, and then about 1913 was absorbed by the Bardeen 
Mills. Some three years later the Babcock Tissue Company 
through the intervention of Mr. Wheat, of Elkhart, Ind., be- 
came the Wolverine Paper Company and took under its wing 
the struggling Paraffin Company which had never been much 
of a success financially. 

In 1907 in Battle Creek there was organized the Michigan 
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Carton Company, which at the present time has two machines 
and makes 150 tons daily of box board. 

The Western Board and Paper Company of Kalamazoo was 
founded in 1908 and the erection of the mill was started the 
same year. Production began the next year. At the outset 
the mill was under the management of Alfred E. Curtenius. 

The industrial story of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company near Kalamazoo, ever since the inception of the con- 
cern back in 1909, reads like a fairy tale. Setting up shop in 
a little “two by four” brick building that had formerly been a 
beet sugar factory, Jacob Kindlegerger, together with a mere 
handful of loyal and intelligent workers, started the manu- 
facture of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment products, that 
have long been famous for the protection of all kinds of food 
products. One old steam boiler, one small parchment, an 
equally small waxing machine, and a little finishing room com- 
pleted the layout. From a capitalization of $50,000 the com- 
pany has developed into an industry of four huge divisions 
comprising two separate mills and representing an investment 
with total assets of over $8,000,000. It employs 1,800 workers. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment plant is something 
more than an industry. It is the nucleus of a community of 
modern homes with all the facilities for happy living. A com- 
munity house, church, school, beautiful park and recreational 
center, excellent water supply, paved streets, electricity, gas, 
in fact everything that is needed in a model community is 
found there. 

In the fall of 1909 Jacob Kindleberger came to Kalamazoo 
from the Friend Paper Company, West Carrolton, Ohio, and 
interested John J. Knight, and John McLarty in the organiza- 
tion of a company to make vegetable parchment and waxed 
papers. 


Jacob Kindleberger was born in Alsace-Lorraine, sixty years 
ago; he came with his parents to America when he was five. 
The family settled in the little paper mill town of West Car- 
rolton, Ohio, where at ten Jacob went to work sorting rags. 
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His eyes were so poor that he couldn’t distinguish print and 
at fifteen he could neither read nor write. This was due partly 
to his very defective eyesight, but partly to an utter lack of 
ambition. A chance sermon gave him the desire to make some- 
thing of himself. He prepared, almost singlehanded, for Wes- 
leyan University, but had to leave in his third year to avoid 
total blindness. Mr. Kindleberger then became a paper sales- 
man, and in a few years was one of the best in the field. Later 
he gave up a good salary to start a struggling business of his 
own. 

The mill was located in open country. Its site was little 
better than aswamp. Neighboring farmers were hostile. Only 
a dirt road—shoe-top deep with mud in spring and autumn, 
dusty in summer, snow-bound in winter—connected the mill 
with Kalamazoo. Kindleberger comprised the company’s entire 
sales force. He was an optimist from the start. He said: 
“We are going to have a wonderful plant out here some day 
and also a nice village.” How truly he predicted the future 
may now be seen by inspection of the giant industry and its 
surrounding community. . 

In April, 1910, the first order was shipped and in two vears 
another building was in course of construction. From that 
time it has been a case of expansion and reconstruction almost 
continually. Today the Parchment division is large enough to 
accommodate its equipment, four large parchment machines 
and eleven printing presses, besides the usual array of cutters 
and trimmers. This division also houses the specialty depart- 
ment where all of the KVP household specialties are manu- 


factured, including cookery parchment, shelf and lining, waxed 
and dusting paper. The rapid growth of the business led to 
the erection of a paper mill in 1918. This has two machines 
capable of producing 75 tons per day. The New Mill, No. 2, 
built in 1922 is generally recognized as among the finest plants 
of its kind in the world. It is equipped with two of the latest 
type paper machines and has a capacity of 100 tons daily. 
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This is where the bread wrappers and wax carton sealing 
wrappers are manufactured. 

In 1910 the Bryant Paper Company of Kalamazoo erected 
their Milham division. which contained three machines and 
had a daily capacity of 75 tons. 

The same year Charles B. Hayes, Kalamazoo, acquired the 
vacant property of the Watervliet mill and organized the 
Watervliet Paper Company. The original idea of Syms and 
Dudley was abandoned and the production was changed from 
writing papers to high grade book papers. A 135-inch Four- 
drinier machine was installed. In 1915 W. M. Loveland, then 
secretary of Kalamazoo Paper Company, was induced to accept 
the presidency. While the original Syms and Dudley build- 
ings still stand in a major sort of way, the mill has been almost 
entirely rebuilt, refitted, and brought up to the highest point 
of efficiency. Coating papers are now a specialty. A second 


machine was installed bringing the capacity up to 75 tons 


daily. 

The Hawthorne Paper Company of Kalamazoo specializes in 
tough water mark jobs. It is oneof the few mills in the 
Middle West to make a grade of paper comparable to the 
products of the fine mills in the East. This term “fine papers” 
includes bond and ledger papers as distinguished from wrap- 
ping and other papers which are termed “coarse papers.” Much 
of the product is from rag stock and many of these papers are 
100% rag content. The output in tons is small but in dollars 
it is quite large. The mill organized in July 1911 with A. H. 
Dwight as one of the prime movers in the enterprise. It 
is equipped with two machines producing 12 tons daily. The 
loft drying process is used. 

Following the dispute with A. L. Pratt, president of the 
King Paper Company, John F. King withdrew from that con- 
cern in 1915 and organized the Rex Paper Company. This 
concern, at one time criticized as a rash venture, has been one 
of the outstanding successes in the Valley. The new mill was 
finished just in time to enable the Company to get in on the 
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huge profits of the World War period. This enterprise, the 
culminating effort in the unusual and active life of John King, 
who was a mechanical genius in the matter of paper-process 
machinery, as well as an able papermaker and mill manager, 
was planned as an ideal mill, compact, economical and efficient. 
It contained one machine and five coaters. The nucleus of its 
personnel was chosen by John King himself. The purpose 
of this mill was an organization specially adapted to the pro- 
duction of the more popular higher grade coated papers. 

In 1916 the Kalamazoo Paper Company erected its own Coat- 
ing Mill and in the same year the Riverview Coated Paper 
Company installed a paper machine. Two years later saw the 
consolidation of both in the Kalamazoo Paper Company. This 
concern has been engaged in continuous improvement. At 
present it consists of five mills, six paper machines, twenty- 
four coaters. It has a daily capacity of 150 tons. The mill 
finished complete electrification in 1928. 

The Sutherland Paper Company was founded April 17, 1917, 
by Lewis W. Sutherland of the Kalamazoo Label Company and 
F. W. Sutherland of the Bryant Paper Company. A building 
was acquired by purchasing a small machine shop on the right 
hand side of the present Michigan Avenue east of the city. 
The product was to be cartons and parchment paper. The 
mill was flooded to the depth of a foot at the outset by the 
rise of the Kalamazoo River. The founders were undaunted. 
They raised the building and planned an expansion. Later a 
board machine was installed for the production of their own 
box board. 

The Standard Paper Company meanwhile had decided to 
manufacture folding boxes. In 1920 Mr. J. F. Byrne of the 
Michigan Carton Company of Battle Creek was engaged as 
manager of the folding box department. In 1928 the Standard 
Paper Company was purchased by the Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany, which now has four board machines with a production 
of 300 tons of board a day. In addition they have one of the 
largest and finest carton plants in the country. 
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In 1917 shortly before Thanksgiving, Bardeen mill No. 
Three in Otsego was completely destroyed by fire and never 
rebuilt. In 1922 a merger was effected uniting the Bardeen 
mill with the Monarch and King Mills of Kalamazoo into an 
organization known as the Allied Paper Company. At that 
time the Company had ten paper machines but in June, 1933, 
Mill No. Two of the Bardeen group was boarded up; a short 
time later Mill No. One was also discontinued. Total produc- 
tion of the Allied Mills is 250 tons daily. At the present time 
the only mill of the Allied group left in Otsego is the Coated 
Paper Company. 

The Mac Sim Bar has persisted and has had a steady growth; 
it has taken over the Wolverine Paper Company. It has built 
considerable additions, power plant, office, etc., and has gen- 
erally improved itself. Some time ago, the Western Board and 
Paper Company of Kalamazoo was purchased by the Mac Sim 
Bar Paper Company but has been out of.operation for several 
years. In May, 1935, this plant was sold to the Michigan Car- 
ton Company of Battle Creek which intends to reorganize the 
mill and put it into operation. 

The Bradford Paper Company was organized in 1923 in 
Kalamazoo by Clarence A. Bradford, at one time sales manager 
and vice-president of the Rex Paper Company. The product 
was Coated Paper exclusively raw stock being purchased. This 
mill is now owned by the Michigan Paper Company of Plain- 
well, which concern has at the present time four machines 
making 65 tons of book paper every 24 hours. 

The latest addition in the Kalamazoo Valley is the Straw 
Mill located at Otsego. It was organized by J. B. Watters, 
Merle Bliss, B. D. Greenberg and Walter Geising, and known 
as the Otsego Falls Paper Company. This mill makes a straw 
board for carton and a corrugating filler board. 
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V. Minor AREAS AND INDIVIDUAL MILLS 


1. Upper Peninsula 


The development of the Upper Peninsula in the paper indus- 
try was started because of the presence of wood in that section 
abundant for the making of pulp. The earliest concerns were 
pulp mills; now there exist no pulp mills, alone, but only in 
connection with the paper mills. Of these earlier wood-pulp 
companies there is no record, but it is known that there was 
one each at Sault Ste. Marie, Escanaba, Ontonagon; there 
were several more whose exact locations are not known. At 
present there are six companies making various types of paper. 

The earliest one of which there is record is the Munising 
Paper Company, located as its name would indicate at Muni- 
sing. This plant made its first run of paper in December, 
1904, and until 1914 it made wrapping paper exclusively. Since 
then, operations have been confined entirely to making what is 
known as bleached sulphite paper—that is, bond, writing, 
envelope, tablet, and generally speaking, such papers as are 
used for printing, other than newsprint. The promoters of 
the Company were large owners of standing timber in that 
section of the Upper Peninsula, who assumed that it would be 
more profitable to use it in the manufacture of wood pulp than 
for lumber. The mill is located on Munising Bay and has 
dock facilities of its own. There are two machines making 
eighty tons daily, and a sulphite pulp mill in connection with 
four wet machines making ninety tons daily. 

The Escanaba Paper Company with their mills located at 
Groos, a small town just outside of Escanaba, is the largest 
paper concern in the Upper Peninsula. It was organized in 
July, 1919, when the pulp mill property was acquired from the 
Escanaba Wood Fibre Company. A two machine paper mill 
was then constructed—one machine going into operation in 
February and one in July, 1920. Both were extremely large 
machines, 166-inch. The capacity of the mill is 150 tons daily 
and the capacity of the pulp mill (a ground-wood mill with ten 
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wet machines) is also 150 tons daily. The product is news- 
print, hanging, school tablet, and book paper and, of course, 
ground-wood pulp. The mill was located at Groos because of 
the proximity of the wood supply, the excellent water power 
facilities, and the transportation facilities consisting of three 
railroads and water transportation on Lake Michigan, and the 
nearness to large consuming markets—Milwaukee, Chicago and 
other districts. Wood for the pulp mill is drawn from a sixty- 
mile radius in the Upper Peninsula and about 40,000 cords are 
used each year. 

The Manistique Pulp and Paper Company enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only mill in Michigan engaged solely in 
the production of newsprint. Several mills formerly made 
this product, and the Escanaba makes some now along with 
other lines, but this Manistique concern has never made any- 
thing else. The idea of the mill was conceived by Mr. William 
J. Murphy, who owned the Minneapolis Tribune. His reason 
for building a mill was to insure his newspaper in Minneapolis 
a secure source of newsprint paper. The reasons for locating 
at Manistique were the abundance of water power (which is 
necessary for newsprint,—it requires 125 H.P. twenty-four 
hours a day to make the pulp for one ton of paper), the prox- 
imity to a large acreage of spruce pulp wood, and the advan- 
tage of a shipping point located on two railroad lines in addi- 
tion to being on Lake Michigan. There is one machine in the 
paper mill making sixty tons of newsprint daily and nine wet 
machines in the pulp mill making 120 tons of ground wood 
pulp. 

In addition to these three mills there is in the Upper Penin- 
sula a mill at Ontonagon and two at Menominee. At the former 
place is the Ontonagon Fibre Company with one paper machine 
making seventy tons of board and wrapping paper daily, 
and two wet machines making seventy-five tons of sulphate 
pulp. At the latter place is the Hoskin-Moranville Paper Com- 
pany, a one machine concern making sixty tons daily of Kraft 
and Mitcherlich wrapping and envelope paper, and the Mari- 
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nette and Menominee Paper Company, a subsidiary of the Con- 
tinental Paper and Bag Company, normally making fifty tons 
daily of fibre manilla and hanging paper, fifteen tons ground 
wood pulp, and twenty tons sulphite pulp. 


2. Mills of the Northern Part of the Lower Peninsula 


Michigan has been on several occasions the leader in a par- 
ticular field of paper industry development; it has been an 
experimental station for the nation. The most noteworthy in- 
stance is the introduction into this country of the Mitcherlich 
process for making wood pulp. This is a process of making 
sulphite pulp wherein the wood is cooked very slowly thus 
making a superior grade. This process developed in Europe; 
the American rights were bought by August Thilmany. The 
International Sulphite Fibre and Paper Company was formed 
to purchase the American and Canadian rights and to enter 
upon the manufacture.”° 

In 1886 a Sulphite Pulp Mill, using this Mitcherlich process 
was established at Alpena by George N. Fletcher and Albert 
Pack under the firm name of Alpena Sulphite Fibre Company. 
Fletcher and Pack were two lumbermen who were primarily 
interested in finding some way to utilize the waste of their 
lumber mills. Pack did not long remain with the firm and the 
business was carried on by Fletcher and his two sons, Frank 
W. and Allan M. Fletcher. The product of this mill was sold 
throughout the East and Middle West. This mill had six hori- 
zontal digesters which had a capacity of approximately twenty 
tons a day. When-completed the plant cost over two hundred 
thousand dollars. The Mitcherlich process was then very slow 
requiring from sixty to seventy-two hours for cooking; it now 
requires but ten to sixteen hours. 

In the years 1897 and 1898 a paper mill was constructed to 
utilize the product of this plant into finished papers and the 
firm name was changed to Fletcher Paper Company. This mill 
started up with one paper machine in January, 1899, and the 


Weeks, History of Paper Manufacturing in the United States, p. 234. 
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Same year another machine was added. Both had a daily 
capacity of thirty-five tons. 

In the year 1900 there was constructed by this same firm a 
mill for the production of ground wood or mechanical pulp; 
it was located on the Thunder Bay River, about four miles 
west of Alpena. This mill was run by water power and had 
six pulp grinding stones, making a capacity output of thirty 
tons. After this mill was operated for twenty years, it was 
dismantled and converted into a hydro-electric plant. One 
reason for establishing these mills was the ample quantity of 
Spruce wood available for the pulp making; another was the 
location at Alpena which gave both rail and water facilities 
for shipping. The present papers manufactured are a general 
line of wrapping grades, ranging from bleached papers to 
screenings, also papers used for converting purposes. 

Quite a long time ago there was a mill at Petoskey called 
the Northern Michigan Pulp Company. This firm made a 
bleached Sulphite fibre, twenty tons a day. It gave many men 
employment and used a large amount of wood but it was never 
a financial success. The company was forever undergoing 
changes in management. Each new superintendent went so 
heavily into debt overhauling the mill that he was unable to 
make it pay. A. M. Wheat, from Kalamazoo, took over the 
plant and manufactured just pulp and made money but he 
died in a short time and a little while later (1919) the mill 
burned and was never rebuilt. All that is left is the old stand- 
pipe which looks like a great shaft, a monument, as it were, 
to many disappointed ambitions. 

At Cheboygan is located a mill which is owned and operated 
by the Union Bag and Paper Company. This firm has a two 
machine paper mill making in good times sixty tons daily of 
old sulphite Kraft, wrapping and bag, and a Sulphite pulp 
mill making fifty tons daily of Sulphite fibres on five wet 
machines. 
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38. The Grand Rapids District. 


About seventy years ago Horace H. Childs, impressed with 
the water power facilities of the Rogue River built a paper 
mill about two miles out of the present city of Rockford. The 
firm and the town were both named after their founder, the 
Childsdale Paper Mills located at Childsdale, Michigan. When 
the mill started it had one machine and turned out, every 
twenty-four hours, two tons of wrapping paper and straw- 
board. Later boxboard was made there and two machines 
were installed for this purpose. One interesting feature about 
this concern is that during the early years of this company’s 
existence, paper was dried out of doors. It was spread on the 
ground, and watched over by women, who would hastily gather 
it up and store it in little triangular sheds in case of an 
impending rain. In 1923 the Plainfield Paper Company took 
over this factory and made boxboard. This firm was in opera- 
tion only about three and one-half years. The Rogue River 
Paper Company, the present owner, was organized June 24, 
1933, to acquire and operate this mill.. H. E. Jones, president 
and C. H. Goodnow, secretary, were the founders. The mill at 
present is capable of producing twenty tons of straw board 
daily. 

In the city of Grand Rapids there is located the American 
Box Board Company. Its founders were Messrs. Goodspeed, 
Gilbert and Morman. It was organized in 1903 at which time 
one of its founders came to Grand Rapids to interest others in 
his recently acquired patented box. All the board they make 
(150 tons daily) is used in their box factory. There are three 
machines in the mill. The product is suit box board, high test 
liner and corrugating straw board. 

4 
The Detroit Area 


In and around Michigan’s largest city there are four paper 
companies. The Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, 
located in Detroit, itself—The Ford Motor Company’s Rouge 
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Plant located at Dearborn—The Consolidated Paper Company, 
located at River Rouge—and the Rochester Paper Company, 
located at Rochester, Michigan. The Consolidated Paper Com- 
pany has already been mentioned in connection with the 
present industry at Monroe. 

The Rochester Paper Mill, on the Clinton River, was built 
sometime previous to 1863 by Seneca Newberry. On that date 
Newberry sold the mill to the Barnes Brothers and it became 
known as the Peninsula Paper Mill. The building was frame 
and housed one machine (cylinder) which made wrapping 
paper—two ton capacity. Straw paper was made for several 
years, then rags took the place of straw as stock material, and 
this later was followed by wood pulp. Straw wrapping, 
manilla, and newspaper products succeeded each other. In 
1875 the mill burned to the ground, and was replaced by a 
brick structure. The mill was under the management of 
William H. Barnes who took over complete ownership in 1890. 
Around 1900 the mill was making what was called tobacco 
paper, used by different firms for wrapping tobacco packages. 
After Mr. Barnes’ death in 1903, his son Clayton C. Barnes 
took over the management and owned the mill from 1915 until 
his death in 1924. The mill was sold in 1926 to the firm that 
is now in possession. This company has remodeled the mill 
and is making a blotting paper, the only factory in Michigan 
turning out this product. 

The Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company makes an 
assortment of papers ranging from wrapping to bond, includ- 
ing waxed papers and tissue. There is a Sulphite Mill in con- 
nection making a Mitcherlich Sulphite Fiber. 

The Ford Motor Company erected a mill at their Rouge 
plant and began making paper in 1922 out of waste paper and 
rags that accumulated at various Ford plants and branches 
throughout the country. These are baled and shipped to the 
Rouge where they are converted into water proof panel board 
—an example of how waste is not only stopped but actually 
turned into a profit. The present capacity is between thirty- 
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nine and forty tons of waterproof panel board a day. Every- 
thing but the chemicals and waterproofing material is waste. 
The plant also makes paper boxes for shipping. 


5. The Port Huron Mills 


The Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Company was originally 
established as the Michigan Sulphite Company in 1889. In 
1910 they set up their first paper machine and twelve years 
later another was added. In 1924 a third machine, and in 1928 
a fourth one, was started so that today the mill has a daily 
capacity of fifty tons of Sulphite specialties manufacturing the 
Sulphite in their own Pulp Mill. 

In 1924 the Dunn Sulphite Paper Company was organized 
with one machine; two years later a second one was added 
bringing their output up to twenty-five tons of M. G. Sulphite 
specialties. 

The excellent water in unlimited quantities plus cheap vessel 
transportation for raw materials and good rail transportation 
with freight rates ordinarily the same as Detroit induced these 
mills to locate at Port Huron. 


6. Shiawassee Paper Company 


The mill at Shiawasseetown situated three miles west of 
Vernon was built and operated by the Newberry Brothers who 
formerly owned and operated the Rochester Paper Mill which 
they sold to the Barnes Brothers. The mill was constructed 
in 1865 and was located at that particular point because of the 
excellence of the water facilities of the Shiawassee River and 
because of the facility of the surrounding country for the 
raising of wheat straw. Straw wrapping paper was made at 
first, but as the demand for this article grew less, print paper 
became their product; they turned out about two tons every 
twenty-four hours. Homer Newberry died in 1888 and the 
water power (a dam ten feet high and 250 feet long) was sold 
to the Consumers Power Company. 
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7. The Flint Mills** 


The Flint Paper Mills are located in the third ward, and 
were built originally as saw mills by Samuel Carpenter. In 
1877 they were remodeled by William L. Gibson, and machinery 
was placed in them for the purpose of manufacturing wrap- 
ping paper. The machine, a sixty-two inch cylinder, run by 
steam, was capable of producing two tons of paper a day. 
Fifteen men were employed and the market for the product 
was found chiefly in Detroit. 

About three miles from Flint on the river there was, dui 
1873 a mill owned and operated by S. H. Jackson and W. A. 
Jackson. It had one machine, run by water power, and pro- 
duced about 1,800 pounds of wrapping paper and manilla per 
day. 

8. Jackson Mills 


In addition to the Cornwell Pulp Mill already mentioned, 


there was at Jackson a mill known as the Michigan Paper 
Company, organized in 1881 by G. B. Loomis, Jr., and W. R. 
Reynolds, bankers; Honorable James O’Donnel, newspaper 
publisher and J. K. Smolley. The company was reorganized 
in 1898 under the name Michigan Bag and Paper Company; 
the concern not only engaged in the manufacture of paper but 
also in producing sugar bags in large quantities. The com- 
pany ceased the manufacture of paper in 1916, as a disasterous 
fire destroyed the major portion of the plant. During its 
existence the company made various kinds of paper, ranging 
from bond to fibre-board, but in later years the production 
was confined almost entirely to 110 pound Kraft and Sulphite 
paper for use in the manufacture of sugar bags. 


9. Filer Fibre Company 


At Filer City, a small town just outside of Manistee, there 
is a plant called the Filer Fibre Company. They have a paper 
mill making Kraft Wrapping (one machine with fifty-five ton 


“Ellis, History of Genesee County, Michigan. 
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capacity) and a Sulphite Pulp mill with two wet machines 
capable of producing sixty tons a day. 


10. Central Paper Company of Muskegon 


This concern was founded in 1899 by Eugene Muir. It was 
located on its present site due to the fact that it was midway 
between the pulp wood supply and the large mid-western mar- 
ket, and both the raw materials and the finished product could 
be shipped by water. Also at this time there was available an 
abundant supply of saw-mill waste which could be utilized in 
the manufacture of pulp. Mr. Muir was instrumental in 
bringing to this country the sulphite process as well as many 
other processes now common in the manufacture of pulp. In 
1907 the process of the manufacture of Kraft pulp was intro- 
duced in the United States from this mill. The plant has been 
in continuous operation since its inception and has greatly 
increased in size, the capacity being nearly doubled in the years 
1918-1922. During the past few years the firm has entered the 
field of “paper specialities” while still carrying on the manu- 
facture of ordinary Kraft and sulphite papers. The paper mill 
has four machines and produces 120 tons daily. The sulphite 


mill has five wet machines and produces 100 tons daily when 
times are good. 


11. Capac Paper Company 


An interesting experiment was tried at Capac about twenty- 
five miles west of Port Huron in 1909 when a group of capital- 
ists from New York City organized a corporation for the pur- 
pose of making boxboard out of fibres of peat. Charles Nelson 
and Clem Sisson, two experienced board men, were selected for 
the job of erecting the mill and putting it into operation. The 
mill had one 110-inch board machine and was capable of turn- 
ing out thirty tons a day. The New York capitalists kept 
putting more money into experimentation (probably a million 
dollars total) but eventually (around 1914) had to give it up, 
because it cost too much for the washing process—the separa- 
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tion of the peat fibres from the dirt. In fact, the cost was so 
excessive that one ton of peat fibres which could be used for 
board, cost more than one ton of paper stock. In addition 
they were never able to manufacture a 100% peat sheet, as 
the peat makes too slippery a stock. The mill was located on 
the edge of a thousand acre peat bed ranging from three to 
fourteen feet deep. When the paper mill was abandoned the 
machinery was sold and the buildings were converted into a 
plant for the manufacture of fertilizer and a product called 
“litter.” 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize, there are at the present time seventy mills in 
Michigan operated by thirty-nine companies; some of them, 
however, are idle at the present time. Of the remainder there 
are fourteen concerns making board of various kinds (chip 
board, straw board, binder board, panel board, etc.) producing 


some 3,000 tons every twenty-four hours. This is by far the 
greatest production of any one kind of product in the state 
but its value is not large compared to its quantity. The book 
paper companies, eight of them, manufacture 755 tons of 
coated paper a day. Six mills are engaged in making fibre 
specialties of various kinds and also assorted papers; these 
turn out 398 tons daily. The three wrapping paper companies 
make 200 tons mostly Kraft wrapping and bag paper. In the 
field of wood pulp, Michigan is represented with four sulphite 
mills making 250 tons, three ground wood mills making 285 
tons, two sulphate mills making 135 tons. The two concerns 
making newsprint have a capacity of 230 tons daily; however, 
all of this product cannot be used as newspaper for some is 
intended for hanging paper. The Parchment Mill makes 185 
tons daily; the two fine paper mills make forty-five tons, and 
the blotting paper mill makes twelve tons. The total capacity 
of the pulp and paper mills in Michigan is thus 5,272 tons 
every twenty-four hours. 

At one time Michigan was one of the foremost papermaking 
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states in the Union. She still ranks high, but the trend is away 
rather than toward Michigan and the future does not seem to 
present a cheery picture. Although the great industry will 
continue to be profitable for years to come and will maintain 
its place among the state’s leading manufacturies, I believe 
that its peak has been passed and never will this state regain 
its supremacy in the pulp and paper industry. This statement 
is based on the results of my findings which I interpret in the 
light of the fact that a generation or so ago we began a definite 
decline from Michigan’s heyday in this field. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS IN JOURNALISM 


JOSEPH WARREN 
By THE LATE WILLIAM STOCKING 
DETROIT 


if is said that when Joseph Warren was editing the Detroit 
Tribune, in the early fifties, the compositors used to keep 
the word “doughface” standing on their cases to “make fat”, 
for the word was certain to occur every day or two in his 
editorials. And this fact is illustrative of one phase of his 
character. As genial and kindly in his family relations as 
any man in the city, he was, in politics, bitter and intolerant. 
To him every northern man who favored the fugitive slave law 
and the Kansas-Nebraska bill, was a doughface, as, during 
the war, every Democrat was a “copper-head.” He was in his 
prime at a time when fighting qualities were in demand and he 
was always ready for a fight. He exerted more lasting in- 
fluence upon the politics of the state and country than any of 
his contemporaries although his reputation was, perhaps, less 
wide and enduring than some others. 

Mr. Warren came to Detroit from Auburn, N. Y., where he 
had previously been engaged in newspaper work, and assumed 
the editorship of the Tribune, which he held through an im- 
portant portion of the country’s history, covering hot contests 
in local politics and others of much wider scope. 

The great work of his newspaper life was his leadership in 
the movement which resulted in the formation of the Republi- 
can party. He was particularly well situated for exerting an 
influence at this time. The dominant force in opposition to 
the Democrats was the Seward wing of the Whigs. This had 
among its conspicuous leaders Jacob M. Howard and Zachariah 
Chandler, and a large proportion of the really strong men of 
the party. The Tribune, represented this wing. The Silver 
Gray, or anti-Seward wing, was represented by the Advertiser. 
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This faction opposed the Republican movement. A third ele 
ment was the Free Soilers, represented by the Free Democrat, 
of which J. F. Conover was editor. Mr. Conover, who was 
himself influential in the movement, and who was afterwards 
Secretary of the Jackson convention says, “We worked side 
by side, but to Mr. Warren belongs the chief credit of the 
organization of the Republican party in Michigan.” 

From the outset Mr. Warren was perfectly clear headed and 
consistent. He didn’t want passion. He wanted the complete 
obliteration of old party lines, and the formation of a new 
party. To this end he labored assiduously. He had in this 
the support of most of the Whig leaders. 

The Free Democrats met in mass convention at Jackson 
Feb. 22, 1854, and nominated a full state ticket, with Kinsley 
S. Bingham at the head, but at this convention there was a 
mild expression of opinion in favor of a union of all the forces 
opposed to slavery extension. Mr. Bingham, the candidate for 
governor, subsequently announced his willingness to withdraw 
if that course would facilitate such a union. A consultation 
was had between him and Jacob M. Howard, Zachariah Chan- 
dler, Wm. A. Howard, A. S. Williams, E. A. Wales, Henry 
Barns and others. This was followed by a meeting of editors 
held at the office of the Tribune in March and attended by 
Joseph Warren and Henry Barns of Detroit, J. B. Knight of 
the Pontiac Gazette, George A. Fitch of the Kalamazoo Tele- 
graph, H. B. Rowlson of the Hillsdale Standard, and C. V. 
DeLand of the Jackson Citizen. There was some apathy and 
much distress shown at this meeting, but Mr. Warren was 
enthusiastic in favor of a new party, and announced his pur- 
pose of opening the discussion in his paper. This he did. The 
Kalamazoo Telegraph and Marshall Statesman soon followed 
with strong editorials in the same direction, and most of the 
other Whig and Free Democratic papers fell into line. The 
mass conventions at Kalamazoo on June 24 and at Jackson on 
July 6 completed the work of organization and nominated a 
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ticket made up in part of Free Democrats who had been nomi- 
nated at Jackson on February 22 and in part of old Whigs. 

There has been considerable discussion at different times as 
to who was entitled to the credit of naming the Republican 
party. Jacob M. Howard’s recollection of it was this. After 
the call for the Jackson mass convention, he drew up a series 
of resolutions which he thought suitable for adoption, but left 
the name of the new party blank. Meantime Mr. Warren had 
some correspondence with Horace Greeley on the subject of 
the convention, and Mr. Greeley forwarded a set of resolutions, 
not knowing that Mr. Howard was engaged in the same work, 
and suggested the name Democratic-Republican. At the con- 
vention Mr. Howard’s resolutions were reported by the com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman. The matter of a name came 
before the convention in the form of a motion to insert the 
one proposed by Mr. Greeley. Mr. Howard moved to amend 
by striking out the word Democratic, and his motion was 
adopted, as also was the series of resolutions which he drafted 
and reported. 

Mr. Warren’s recollection of the matter was thus given in a 
letter to the Post and Tribune in July 1897. The honor of 
having named and christened the party, the writer has always 
claimed, and now insists, belongs jointly to Jacob M. Howard, 
Horace Greeley and himself. But for the modesty, which is so 
striking a characteristic of editors, he might, as the originator 
of the whole movement, have appropriated the largest share 
of this honor. This Henry Wilson does for him after a thorough 
investigation of the whole question for the purpose of embody- 
ing it in his Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. But 
though, with this exception, and the frank and cordial admis- 
sion of the late Senator Howard, hardly a man has been mag- 
namimous enough to award him any credit in the matter, he 
is willing to divide the honor between the three to whom it 
all belongs. 

Soon after the writer began to advocate, through the columns 
of the Tribune, the organization of all opponents of slavery 
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into a single party, Horace Greeley voluntarily opened a cor- 
respondence with him in regard to this movement, in which he 
frankly communicated his views and gave many valuable sug- 
gestions as to the wisest course to be pursued. In his last 
letter, received only a day or two before the convention was 
to assemble, Mr. Greeley suggested to him “Republican,” ac- 
cording to his recollection, but as Mr. Howard contended, 
“Democrat-Republican” as an appropriate name for the pro- 
posed new party. This letter, meeting the writer’s cordial ap- 
proval, he gave it to Mr. Howard on the day of the convention, 
after he had been appointed chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, and strongly advised its adoption. This was done, 
the platform adopted, and the ticket nominated, and the 
machinery of the new party, which like the stone cut out of the 
mountain overspread the nation, was put in operation. 

The little touch, which Mr. Warren shows in this letter, of 
the feeling that his work for the organization of the Republi- 
can party was not fully appreciated, grew upon him in his 
later years, and was a number of times expressed by him to the 
writer of this article. 

His work for the new organization was not yet completed. 
The Detroit Advertiser, partly owned and entirely controlled 
by Ek. A. Wales, opposed the new movement, and urged the 
calling of a Whig convention to nominate a Whig ticket. The 
convention was held at Marshall, but of the 200 delegates that 
attended only four were in favor of a separate ticket. The 
test vote came on a motion, made by Gen. A. S. Williams, to 
expel Mr. Warren from the convention, on the ground that he 
had ceased to be a Whig. This motion received the votes of 
the mover, Mr. Wales and two others from Detroit. The four 
immediately withdrew in disgust. The convention then ap- 
pointed a committee, of which James A. Van Dyke was chair- 
man, to issue an address, setting forth its reasons for support- 
ing the Republican ticket, and also appointed a Whig state 
central committee, of which Mr. Warren was made chairman. 
Twenty-five years later he claimed that he was still chairman 
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of that committee. He had never been superseded, for he never 
called a convention, and no other body had the power to 
displace him. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the party whose organiza- 
tion had so much of triumph for himself and his paper, re- 
ceived his heartiest support, and there was not a more delighted 
man in Michigan than he was when the ticket, thus put in the 
field, was elected. 

But this triumph only intensified the bitterness between the 
Tribune and the rival papers. If people had been as much 
inclined to libel suits in those days as they have at some 
periods since, it would have bankrupted the papers to pay 
the damages awarded in civil suits, and the editors would have 
spent half their time in prison, under penalties incurred in 
criminal suits. In one of the controversies of this period Mr. 
Warren was arrested for criminal libel, on complaint of Wilbur 
F. Storey. He was convicted, but in anticipation of that result, 
a pardon had been obtained in advance from Governor 
Bingham, and he escaped imprisonment. . 

In 1856 Henry Barns got possession of the Tribune, and he 
and Mr. Warren did not agree. In one of their quarrels Barns 
threatened to kick Warren out of the office. He did not do 
that, but they soon separated, Mr. Conover coming in as editor 
of the paper. Mr. Warren soon afterwards went to the 
Advertiser, where in 1859 he was writing the editorials and 
doing the exchanges for $16 a week. He was among the first 
editorial writers in the country who denounced McClellan as 
an incapable general, and, although this was a very unpopular 
announcement at the time, he subsequently found many to 
agree with him. He was impatient at what he deemed the 
slowness of President Lincoln’s movements, and at one time 
wrote an editorial savagely attacking Lincoln, but this was 
fortunately suppressed on the responsibility of James E. 
Scripps, who was at the time one of the proprietors of the 
paper. 

In 1862 the Advertiser and the Tribune were combined, with 
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James E. Scripps as business manager, and Henry Barns, 
Warren’s old enemy as editor. Warren retired and started a 
job office, for a short time also running a small afternoon paper, 
called the Monitor. But he was not a man of good business 
qualifications, and these enterprises did not succeed. Through 
the influence of Senator Chandler he subsequently obtained a 
clerkship in the postoffice department at Washington, where he 
spent the rest of his days. While in this position he was 
a frequent correspondent of the Detroit Post. But he could 
never make his letters very newsy. He was an editor and a 
partisan to the last. He could not write without giving his 
letters the turn of editorial comment, and he had no use for 
a Democrat, nor for an anti-Chandler Republican. 





THE Goop INDIAN 


By Ivan Swirt 
DETROIT 


have been told that the Modern American is physical and 
| nomadic, as the Indians were; that his favorite occupa- 
tion is prizefighting, bathing, eating and burning up gas; his 
favorite literature road-construction, railway time-tables and 
steamship folders. This may be true in some cases. He cer- 
tainly likes travel and may seldom be found at home—where 
pictures and other arts could rest and be enjoyed; and he 
often travels so fast to get to places that he rarely sees much 
scenery in any place. He reads advertisements of lands and 
mountains and cities at a great distance—where it never rains 
or dusts or freezes, and the mild sun always shines on gay 
flowers! As soon as he gets money enough from his near neigh- 
bors he goes elsewhere to spend it; and then comes home again 
—to get some more money or renew his old notes. When he 
gets older and wiser, like you and I are, he looks out from his 
arm-chair—and sees the world at his door, and hears pleasant 
sounds and smells lilac blossoms, that remind him of youth. 

So for those who are not too strong of limb and haven’t the 
means to travel and can’t afford to lose sleep, I have written a 
folder for Michigan—not as “the playground of the world” so 
much as a place in which to live a full life in romantic society. 
See if you like it and find it true, as I do: 

We think we have a right to be fond of our Michigan country and to 
say good things of its every season. There is a wildness and variety not 
to be found again in a year’s travel afoot. There is a fresh tenderness in 
the Spring time, from the early shooting of the fern, the arbutus and 
the adder-tongue to the lettuce-green of the birch-leaves and blood-red 
of the maple-buds. And the Autumn, with its blaze of foliage, soft 
veil of Indian Summer and harvest-moon at night, is like a prayer of 
the dying year. Even winter, silent and white against the evergreens, 
golden in the sunlight and mysterious under the stars, has a witchery 
that touches the depths of the soul in man. (If the professors will 
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permit me to hint that we have a soul) To one who has an ear 
attuned to the poetry of nature there is a whisper in the pine trees and 
shifting sands like a voice from the graves of departed tribes; and in 
the clear skies, pure waters, virgin woods and the great healthy ever- 
lasting motion of things, one finds an uplift of promise and good cheer. 


In the evening, after the rain, 

At home with the North and the trees, 
I turn from the world again, 

And find me a world in these, 


I searched for a joy in the lands 
Of castle and kopje and sun, 

And found what I sought—in the sands, 
Where the journey was lightly begun. 


When I feel that wander-lust of the lonesome creeping over 
me—I read my own folder of my own State—and stay home. 
It is much cheaper than going some place to buy post-cards, 


and leaving my cow and cat and canary to mourn for the de- 
parted. I get my greatest pleasure, and most profitable, from 
duty to those who are always dutiful toward me; and they are 
the home folks. * * * JI want to talk to you about some 
of them—and see how you like them, their doings and ideas; 
and see if we can’t get some history and dramas and pictures 
in this “little mitten of the Great Lakes.” It is understood, 
of course, that in a time limit I can show you or recall to you 
only a few pebbles on the long beach. 

You may like to know how I have come by it and why I 
stay by it—as I have since 1825, the date my great-grandfather 
flew into the State on an Erie canal-boat, and ducked his 
stove-pipe hat at every bridge. He took up a homestead in 
Wayne county, raised three sons—a preacher, a doctor, a 
statesman, (all poor farmers), and many grand-sons and 
daughters, who never moved away. I was John the son of 
John, “the gracious gift of God” according to the books, but 
the Russians call me Ivan Ivanovitch, which sounds more like 
swear-words. * * I was a pupil of the Cady school, over 
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toward Plymouth, and the “artist” of the province at six years 
of age. (I could make a frog sitting on a toad-stool smoking a 
pipe; and I don’t mean 7 was sitting on the toad-stool nor 
smoking the pipe either, at that age.) When I was nine years 
old my father saw “no future for Wayne county’”—he couldn’t 
smell the gasoline so far ahead—and boated his family of six 
to the Mackinaw Straits region, to gather flowering plants for 
Belle Isle Park. (We can smell them there any time now.) 
So there in the good North we remained and grew up with the 
country until now—when I talk to you on “Good Indians”, 
because they are fast becoming history. They were friends of 
my boyhood and showed me their best sides and faces—because 
I didn’t laugh at them, except when they were joking—which 
they like to do. Then I laugh with them. 

(Dr. Hinsdale once wrote me to learn in what county “there once 
lived 60,000 noble braves.” I told him to bring his shovel to Good Hart, 


and we'd find ’em—all and more, and relics enough to pay for the 
trouble. ) 


But all the “Good Indians” are not dead. The younger gen- 
eration is making citizenship. 

Now on this ground near Harbor Springs I’ve built a house 
of timbers, with galleries, a book-bindery, studio for painting, 
etc. The tract of land is platted and named Chippewa Cove 
Woods—because of the Indian evidences, the two coves in the 
shore, and the virgin timber. A very delightful place, I think. 
No phones or radios or electric light, and the auto-traffic is 
100 ft. above my roof. Quite a game and bird-refuge. 

Indians work for me, cleaning up, making roads, cutting 
wood, driving wells, etc. Old Dan Edocomigo helped me to 
name the roads—Mukwa, Kenebec, Waboose, Mosheka and the 
like. On a road job he pointed to a hummock of green moss 
with a bright toad-stool in the top of it. He said, “Me leeb it.” 
I said, “What for leave it?” “Me leeb it—look nice other 
people.” Great man that! 

Indians are not destructive. I have never known one to cut 
a live tree for fuel, or to catch more fish or kill more animals 
than needed for food or clothing. 
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As to their speech: on a building job old Tom King (Ogema) 
was laying a wall for a college man who remarked, “I say, 
Mr. King, do you think this cement is about the right con- 
sistency for permanency?” No reply. The question was re- 
peated, the Indian went on with his job. I interpreted, “Tom, 
he wants know mud O.K.” “Awright,” said the Indian. He 
could understand that. 

In the matter of game-laws I said to Big Joe, “Mebbe they 
put bells on deer so you don’t shoot ’em by mistake.” Joe re- 
plied, “Better put bell on me, so deer know J’m comin’.” Wise 
idea. The French were friendly to them. Gilbault testifies: 
(Pay Day, traders, ghost hog). “Dat tam ese, better tam as 
here.” 

MacGulpin as wizard played upon their superstition—he 
had none himself. (Make wind blow; burn snow; dance in fire) 
“Jimneto !”—The Devil, the Indians called him. 

Indians are reticent and sensitive, honest and liberal; good 
friends and bad enemies; but they are pretty well suppressed 
and helpless. Good craftsmen, woodsmen, sailors and hunters, 
but second-rate business men because they see no sense in lay- 
ing up treasures on earth—and they expect to die most any 
time—after drinking horse-liniment from the white man’s 
store! 

I asked Dan once if he was getting wages enough. He said, 
“Well, Sweet, eggs pretty costive.” I advised eating them raw, 
or boiling 20 minutes. He probably did—boiled in firewater. 
He has gone with other good Indians long ago. 

Indians have their own way of doing things, and it isn’t 
always our way. Old Dan worked by the day on my land. One 
evening he brought up to my house a string of half a dozen 
good blacksmith-made iron hoes of early French settlement 
period. He was quite elated. He said he would sell them to 
Darling for dollar ’piece. I scratched my head and said, 
“Neeshin, Dan: I pay you wages, I get relics; you pay your 
wages, you get relics.” He just walked home with the relics, 
in silence. I let him go. He might not tell me what he found 
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the next time, and I couldn’t get on without his good services. 

When grandfather was dying in Wayne my father had to 
leave us for an indefinite period—my mother and four small 
children, in the winter, a mile from town. We were without 
money and fuel and food. There was no help for us new- 
comers and the snow was up to our hips and we were on a 
hill that no horse could climb, even if we had one. My mother 
thought of an old Indian in town by the name of Gaspaw. 
Two of us older boys were sent to find him and tell him we 
had no wood at our house. Toward evening the old man ap- 
peared at the foot of our hill with pony and tawbon and good 
dry maple. He had made his own road—and with no pay in 
sight for some time. Can we forget Indians? Years later his 
daughter brought mother a big hamper she had made herself. 
Mother asked if she wanted to sell it. “No, for you. You send 
me lots washing.” My mother said, “Can you imagine a white 
woman doing that?” 

When the tribe at Colonial Point in Burt Lake was ejected 
by tax-sharks and the houses all burned, my brother employed 
the men and gave shelter to the families in his lumber-camp. 
I was for a while the store-keeper, and I found the Indians 
liked galloping rhymes and rhythms and pictures in blue chalk. 
Years afterward welfare smoked-pork was reported spoiling in 
the cities. I asked the Indian agent at Washington if the 
Michigan Indians might have some of it—before they spoiled. 
It was sent on, with blankets, garments and seeds. I am con- 
vinced they never should have been divorced from the care of 
the Federal Government. 

In Canada the Indians are better managed and more con- 
tent, apparently living more naturally, with agents and chiefs 
and tribal relations. I asked Albert Wabanossa how the chief 
was chosen and for how long. He said the reservation elected 
him from among their number every year. Then I asked, “Why 
is Sagamaw chief for so many years?” “He’s best man,” the 
Indian said. “What do you mean, best man?” “He don’t 
make too many law.” Now I suspect that’s one way to settle a 
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lot of trouble and keep a people contented. Brutality and 
force don’t seem to work in the long run. 

At the Hiawatha play at Round Lake Albert was one of 
the actors—and a good one. We sat together nights to keep 
the fires burning under the pottery-kiln. It was there I heard 
the Neenawbozhoo legends, and many and interesting they 
were, many they claim antedating Columbus: 

(Neenawbozhoo and the Moose, the Woodpecker, the ducks; 
the Thunder-dog, Land-god and Sea-god; The Deluge). 

(Kijigobenese: THE ASCENSION) I did not laugh; I was 
in the presence of a scripture-maker, a poet, a seer. If he said 
a turtle of Barbados went down his grandfather’s throat, I 
would believe it! I asked a member of the State Department 
of Health what was to be done about the “lepers colony”, for 
it is almost just that, from Big Traverse to the Soo. He re- 
plied, “One way would be to burn all the old houses—with the 





Indians in them!” He meant, of course, that would be the 
scientific way of handling the physical problem. He added, 
“That wouldn’t be our way.” I still hope a better way will 
be found, and that the Good Indian will be rehabilitated and 
cared for—with his interesting language and poetical and 
philosophical lore. 














THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND THE EARLY 
SETTLEMENT OF BARRY 


By CuHarues A. WEISSERT, 
Past President Michigan State Historical Society 


NE hundred years ago the stream of westward migration, 
which had been attracted to Ohio, Indiana, and [llinois 
was diverted toward Michigan. The land was low in price 
and it was easier to cultivate than the rocky farmlands in the 
East. To picture “the Great Lakes country,” as it was known, 
as a land of opportunity for establishment of a new home or 
for business was a pastime for the Easterner. Horace Greeley 
epitomized this spirit of restless ambition in that oft-quoted 
advice heard years ago—‘Young man, go West!” The men 
who settled in the Michigan wilderness quickly adapted them- 
selves to conditions and developed one of the most remarkable 
types of pioneer in our history. 

“It beats all how ignorant folks are today,’ remarked one of 
the county’s earliest settlers at the age of eighty-five. -He was 
a young boy when his parents arrived in Carlton in 1836. 

And, according to his outlook, he was correct, for he had 
been trained in arts for which there was no longer any use and 
he found himself a veritable stranger in the modern world. He 
was an expert builder of log houses. He knew the use of the 
broad ax and could direct the construction and raising of hand- 
hewn frames for buildings. He knew the art of rail splitting, 
of laying corduroy roads, of making hand-shaven shingles. In 
hunting and woodcraft, he equalled and, in some instances, 
excelled the Indians. He knew how to weave nets for catching 
wild pigeons and fish. He could line up a bee tree. He knew 
weather signs and the medicinal qualities of wild plants and 
the primitive art of preserving foods. He could hew canoes 
from whitewood logs and having aided in clearing land when 
the object was to get rid of the heavy timber and destroy it, 


Address delivered at the Barry township Centennial celebration at Hickory 
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he knew the secret of felling, not one great forest tree, but 
a whole row of them at one time. 

Not long ago a young motorist complained to me that he had 
walked a mile and a half one night to get a gallon of gasoline 
and I recalled that this same pioneer, at the age of ten, had 
walked five miles over a forest trail to the next neighbor’s to 
get a pail of live coals so his mother could start a fire and 
prepare breakfast. 

The great westward migration, which extended from New 
England as far south as Virginia, and which included many 
emigrants from Western Europe, began a few years after the 
War of 1812 closed and gained greater impetus with opening 
of the Erie Canal in 1825 and surveying of the military road 
between Detroit and Chicago the same year. 

Beyond the Alleghenies lay the great West ready for develop- 
ment. The young nation, just emerged from the second war 
for Independence, was beginning to feel its strength. Although 
it had gained nothing from the British except a wholesome 
respect for its fighting ability, one far-reaching result had been 
attained—the Indian power in the Great Lakes country had 
been broken. 

For years residents of the East had heard of the horrors of 
Indian warfare in Michigan. Only a few years before the 
nation had been shocked by the massacre at Frenchtown, now 
Monroe. After the United States army, under General William 
Henry Harrison, invaded Ontario and defeated the British and 
Indians in the Battle of the Thames, killing Tecumseh, leader 
of the savages, the red men, hopeless and over-awed, returned 
to their wigwams in the Michigan wilderness and Gen. Cass, in 
treaties at Saginaw in 1819, and at Chicago in 1821, had little 
difficulty in obtaining title to large portions of the Lower 
Peninsula. 


We, living in the State today, are astonished when we learn 
that settlement was delayed because it was popularly believed 
that Michigan consisted of innumerable swamps. Early French 
and British maps show a “high elevated plateau” extending 
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north and south, and some believed there were great hills in 
the interior. The land, in fact, was considered too poor to be 
given to soldiers of the War of 1812 and the surveyor-general, 
in a report to the government, declared his men suffered in- 
credible hardships in Michigan and recommended that the 
work be discontinued and the country abandoned. 

When it became known that Michigan contained fertile 
prairies, oak openings and valuable forests which extended to 
the Straits, the territory became a new goal for settlement. 

And this settlement began during a period of tremendous 
business and industrial development. Let no one today de- 
ceive himself into believing that the men of a century ago 
were any less energetic, merely because they lived in times 
that today seem slow and old-fashioned. Considering the 
means at hand, they accomplished extraordinary results. The 
United States was then starting the development of its great 
transportation and communications system which resulted in 
the marvelous growth of the nation. 

Fulton’s first steamboats were in use; the first experiments 
with steam railroads had proved successful and already it was 
predicted they would replace stage coaches; Congress was 
appropriating millions for westward highways; the Erie Canal 
was more than proving the worth of its investment; and rail- 
road and canal systems were being promoted in the Middle 
West. 

The route to Michigan Territory lay over unimproved roads 
between Albany and Buffalo, thence along the southern shore 
of Lake Erie to Cleveland and Toledo, then to the old French 
town of Monroe in Michigan, where was located a government 
land office. Another route was up the Hudson to Albany, by 
canal to Buffalo, by steamer to Detroit, at which point it was 
often customary to buy a team of horses or oxen and an outfit 
and begin the long adventurous journey into the interior. Some 
went by stage over the Chicago military road, now U.S.-112; 
or by steamer or sailboat up the Lakes and around to Grand 
Haven, Saugatuck, or St. Joseph, thence by canoes or flatboats 
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up the rivers. The increase in emigration resulted in improve- 
ment in transportation and soon portions of the journey could 
be made by rail or stage and the time en route reduced. 

Railroads rendered canals obsolete and today one hears 
little about canal boats, but in the settlement of Michigan they 
were of greater importance than we can realize. Those on the 
Erie Canal were about sixty feet long and were hauled by 
horses or mules, which walked along the towpath. There 
were two classes of boats—the line boats and the packets. 

-ainted in red, green, blue, and yellow of various shades, they 
lay a colorful collection of craft in the basin at the eastern 
terminal of the canal awaiting travelers and emigrants. The 
line boats provided no sleeping quarters or food—the passen- 
ger was obliged to carry his own bedding and provisions. He 
slept in the “hold” and ate cold meals. The speed was from 
two to two and one-half miles per hour. The packets, I sup- 
pose, might be said to bear the same relationship to the line 
boats as the Pullman cars of today do to the day coaches; they 
provided meals, sleeping quarters and an assembly room forty- 
five feet long. There was a sleeping room for the women but 
the men were obliged to lie in bunks, on the floor, and on the 
dining tables. Often one hundred men were crowded into 
sleeping accommodations intended for forty-two. The cost 
of passage on a line boat was fifty cents per day; on the packet 
boat about five cents per mile. The packet boat, however, 
drawn by a better grade of horse or mule, travelled much 
faster, making about twenty-five miles more daily than the line 
boat. The trip between Albany and Buffalo required five days 
by packet. 

Passengers complained of the heat and mosquitoes. Said 
Horace Greeley: “I say nothing about the good old times, but 
if anyone should recall the good old line boats, I object.” To 
relieve the monotony and discomforts, passengers who brought 
along musical instruments formed orchestras and occasionally 
the wilderness along the canal re-echoed with roaring songs. 
Sometimes the boats suddenly struck obstructions with such 
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force that some one was pitched overboard and had to be fished 
out, and frequently passengers who had tarried too long at 
taverns walked along the towpath until they came to a bridge 
from which they could make a dangling drop as the boat passed 
underneath. 

There were numerous ships to carry the settlers from Buffalo 
to Detroit. The fare was about five dollars but special rates 
were made for families and their household goods. Sometimes 
the wheels were removed from the covered wagons and the 
boxes were carried aboard. Here the family lived until the 
voyage ended. 

Travel by stage, even in long-settled localities was somewhat 
uncomfortable, but journeying in these clumsy vehicles into 
the new country was nothing less than an ordeal. As the 
stages swung along over the rough roads, the passengers were 
hurled against one another, jostled, and shaken up until even 
the strongest suffered fatigue. Drawn by four or six horses— 
according to depth of the mud—these stages were sometimes 
mired in Swamps or upset by ruts. When the driver saw a 
dangerous rut he turned and shouted to the passengers: 

“Now, gentlemen, lean to the right!’ (or left) and they hung 
out of the windows as far as they could to throw enough 
weight to prevent the vehicle from upsetting. Frequently, day 
or night, when muddy sections of the road were encountered, 
the passengers walked alongside the stage and sometimes 
carried rails with which to pry out the wheels. Along these 
early roads, broken axles, and wheels, and tongues were com- 
mon sights and no experienced traveler ventured on the roads 
without extra parts for his vehicle. 

Meals at the roadside taverns were excellent but sleeping 
accommodations were, with few exceptions, notoriously un- 
comfortable. The inns were crowded at night and lucky was 
the traveller who was not compelled to sleep on the floor. The 
first road improvements included the laying side by side of logs 
eight or ten feet long. This was called “corduroy”—and what 
a joy ride was waiting! 
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The first railroad in Michigan was the Erie and Kalamazoo 
line between Toledo and Adrian, a distance of thirty-three 
miles. Trains were running in 1836 and stage lines made con- 
nections. By 1840, the Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad, later 
the Michigan Central, had been built as far as Ann Arbor. 

Travel on these early railroads was comfortable but sparks 
from the wood-burning locomotives frequently burned holes in 
the passengers’ clothing and set fields and farm buildings on 
fire. As there was no wire communication between stations, 
the whereabouts of the train was always uncertain. At each 
depot, there was an observation pole. If anyone asked about 
the train, the agent climbed the pole, scanned the horizon, and 
if he saw smoke shouted down that the train was coming. 

Eastern capitalists, in 1834, saw an opportunity to make 
fortunes in Michigan land speculations and in the following 
year hundreds of them rushed to Detroit, bringing money 
which they put into wild land and large sums were made and 
lost in the deals which resulted. Said one Detroit resident: 

“Even in old-fashioned, quiet Detroit all the light-headed 
and enthusiastic young men became crazed by the fortunes 
made by the purchase and sale of unimproved real estate here 
in twenty-four hours. The walls of the Michigan Exchange, 
the National Hotel, and the American Hotel, and all other 
hotels were papered over with plats, maps, and diagrams of 
new cities . . . Auctioneers each day sold towns, cities, and 
lands ... Men brought real estate and 4lid go it blind as the 
sporting men play poker.” 

In 1835, 1836, and 1837, the great tide of immigration to 
Michigan added thousands to the population and wild lands 
were being rapidly cleared and houses were built and towns 
laid out and developed. Day and night, long lines of covered 
wagons slowly moved westward along the highways and the 
residents they passed called them “the Michigan movers”. 

The first line of settlement was along the Chicago road, cross- 
ing the southern tier of counties. White Pigeon, the only town 
on this highway between Detroit and Chicago, was established 
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in 1827. It became the objective of settlers for the “St. Joseph 
country,’ as Southwest Michigan and Northwest Indiana were 
‘alled and the land office was moved there from Monroe, then 
to Bronson, now Kalamazoo. 

In 1830, a group of settlers arrived at Gull Prairie and 
founded Richland. A member of this colony, Amasa 8S. Parker, 
in 1831, took up land on Garden prairie in what is now Prairie- 
ville and became the first settler of Barry County. In 1833, 
Orville Barnes, another member of the Richland group, ac- 
quired land east of Parker’s. He was the county’s second 
settler. Barry County was affiliated with Kalamazoo County 
until March 24, 1856, when it was formed into the separate 
township of Barry, which, on March 6, 1858, was organized 
into four townships, each comprising one-fourth of the county. 
Barry, Prairieville, Orangeville, and Hope formed Barry town- 
ship. In 1841, the western half was set off as Spaulding— 
and Barry township, as we know it today, was organized 
March 25, 1850, the northern half being given the optimistic 
name of Hope. 

The Rev. Moses Lawrence, the first settler in the present 
township of Barry, was a native of England who came to the 
United States at the age of eighteen. He is believed to have 
settled, or to have stopped, in central New York, probably near 
the Erie Canal. He joined the Methodist Episcopal church 
and became a minister. At the time he came to Michigan, or 
soon after, he joined the Methodist Protestant denomination. 
While in New York, he married Jerusha Fargo. At that time 
he operated a plaster grinding mill. Coming to Michigan in 
the spring of 1834, he entered in the land office—probably at 
White Pigeon—a claim for eighty acres on Section 28 and 
forty acres, Section 27, Barry township. He chose land with 
springs and marshes so there would be plenty of water and 
hay for stock. Returning to New York, he worked for eleven 
dollars a month and with his family started in the fall for 
Michigan. The party consisted of the Rey. and Mrs. Lawrence, 
their four sons and four daughters, Mrs. Lawrence’s brother, 
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Aaron Fargo, and her mother, Mrs. Edith Fargo, who died in 
the spring. 

The first home of this pioneer family consisted of a log build- 
ing fourteen by sixteen feet with roof slanting one way. It 
was six feet high on the lower side. It stood a little east and 
south of Hickory Corners. Mr. Fargo took up land near Mr. 
Lawrence’s. 

Their nearest neighbors were Mr. and Mrs. Amasa Parker 
and Mr. and Mrs. Orville Barnes in Prairieville. Other settlers 
soon arrived in the township. They included Ephriam Cook, 
who came in 1834; George W. Nye, Benjamin Hoff, wife, two 
sons, and daughter, Samuel Case, Ambrose Mills, and George 
Jones in 1836; Zaphna Barnes in 1887; (His daughter married 
Heman I. Knappen, early settler of Hastings. This was prob- 
ably the first marriage in the township); Samuel Willison, 
James Willison, Daniel Cross, and John Bowne, 1837; Hiram 
Tillotson, Wells Byington, in 1888, although both had taken 
up land earlier. Among others who came were Robert Mar- 
shall, David and Warren Bowker, Peter A. Young, and William 
Woodard. 

We have no record of the journeys of these pioneers but the 
following description by the late W. W. Hampton, who came 
with the Willisons in 1887, may be accepted as typical. He 
said: 

“T became a resident of Barry June 28, 1837, coming from 
Allegany County, N.Y., with uncle Sam Willison, who located 
on Sections 23 and 24. His family consisted of himself, Aunt 
Eliza, Elias, Samuel R., and myself. We left New York state 
May 16, 1837, for Michigan. Our outfit consisted of a covered 
wagon, two yoke of oxen, one cow, what clothing, bedding, and 
other articles for family use we could stow away in the wagon 
and still have room for the family. Our outfit would not have 
been complete without the tin oven lashed to the back of the 
wagon ready for use as soon as the camp was pitched. A fire 
built, the oven was brought forward. Aunt had her kneading 
board and soon had a short cake the size of the dripping pan 
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made and ready for the oven. We had plenty of milk from our 
cow. Our churn was handy to strain the milk in night and 
morning, and the motion of the wagon through the day would 
gather the butter so we would do our churning as we journeyed 
along, and had good rich milk for our short cake as well. 

“We had a very pleasant time coming to Michigan, except 
three days in the Maumee swamp. If it had any bottom we 
rarely found it. In three days we went only thirty-one miles. 

“With us came the Widow Bowker and family consisting of 
her son, Asa, a young man, her mother, who was eighty-four 
years old and who seemed to enjoy the trip just as much as a 
girl would, a nephew and a niece, both young people. She 
settled in Oshtemo. 

“We arrived in Barry June 28. Our nearest neighbor was 
Ambrose Mills, who lived with his wife in a log shanty on 
Section 28, some two and one-half miles from us. Uncle James 
Willison came in October of the same year, 1837, from Ohio 
and located on Section 24, near us. 

“In 1837, there was no road in the township of Barry. We 
made the roads as we came to need them and did not pay much 
attention to lines. All followed Indian trails as much as. pos- 
sible. There was a trail running from the Indian settlement 
on Gull Prairie, which we found crossed uncle’s land. So we 
found we were on a much-travelled road. It ran past us to 
the north around Fair lake, through Baltimore, and on to the 
Thornapple River. As late as 1846, there was no road from 
Cedar Creek, or a house, or so much as blazed trees to 
Hastings.” 

How neighbors aided in building a home for the new arrivals 
Mr. Hampton describes as follows: 

“Our house was built of rough logs, covered with elm bark, 
with split rails or slabs for a floor. Our window was a hole 
cut out of the logs and a sheet of foolscap paper was greased 
and pasted over the hole. We had but one board in the 
make-up of our house. It was used for a door and was some 
fifteen inches wide, 14 feet long, and we carried it by hand from 
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Mr. Ellison's, a distance of four miles. Men came from the 
Cooley neighborhood five miles distant to help us lay up our 
house, bringing their dinners with them for our supplies were 
three miles away. We cleared the spot, built the house, and 
moved in within a week.” 

The settlement of Barry had begun and many who saw the 
rich land in the oak openings of the Southwest section of the 
county went no farther. In the fall of 1834, C. W. Spaulding 
of Vermont located on Section 25, as did Linus Ellison, who 
later moved to Barry. Calvin G. Hill, New York, arrived, and 
continued north to the Thornapple River, and took up four 
hundred acres of land, a portion of which is included in the 
site of Middleville. Hill bought a tract of land in Prairieville 
which he sold to Leonard Slater for his Indian mission. 

Ilow did this region appear to these expectant home-seekers 
coming in over the Indian trail on horseback, afoot, or in 
wagons? 

It was a beautiful park-like stretch of oak openings, known 
to the first explorers as an “open country”. The late Amos C. 
Towne of Prairieville, thus described it: 

“There was no underbrush. The land was covered with 
heavy scattering timber of different varieties of oak, hickory, 
hazel brush, willow plains, and ground corina, with a heavy 
coat of prairie grass. The grass was so tall that Charles W. 
Spaulding often said, when at evening he went after his cows, 
guided by the sound of their tinkling bells, he could lap the 
grass over his head as he followed the trail.” 

In 1835, the following arrived in what is now Prairieville: 
Asahel and Hiram Tillotson, Ambrose Mills, Nicholas and 
William Campbell, Norman Deming, Isaac Otis, and wife and 
four children, who bought Ellison’s farm. Mr. Otis was the 
second supervisor of Barry township when the township com- 
prised the whole county. 


In the fall of the same year, George Brown, of Connecticut, 
afoot, blazed the trees along an Indian trail leading from Gull 
Prairie to what is now the “Brown neighborhood” in Orange- 
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ville, his son, William, following on horseback. Neighbors also 
settled east of Barry in 1835, Harlow Merrill, New York, locat- 
ing on a tract in Johnstown. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wickham, 
also of New York, and their sons, John, a boy, and Harrison 
and his wife and son, and John Fuller, passed through the 
settlement in 18386 on their way to Carlton township, in which 
they were the first settlers. Through this community also 
passed in 1836 that noted personage, Albert E. Bull, of Massa- 
chusetts, who, after engaging in business in White Pigeon and 
Schooleraft—which village he platted—found civilization over- 
taking him, so he struck out for the wilderness along the 
Sowan-que-sake, or Thornapple River, where he took up a large 
tract, becoming the first settler of Irving and Rutland town- 
ships. 

In 1886, there also passed through the community, Calvin 
Lewis, New York, who stopped at the famed Yankee Springs 
and began erection of a log house which he intended to open 
as an hotel. His brother, the famed “Yankee Bill,” on his way 
to a land claim in Indiana, came to visit him. They exchanged 
properties and “Yankee Bill” remained and opened the 
“Mansion House’, a noted tavern on the stage road laid out 
along the great Indian trail between Gull Corners, now Rich- 
land, and Grand Rapids. 

In 1836, the first townsite was laid out in Barry County— 
Hastings, the county seat, and erection of a sawmill was begun 
during the summer. That year arrived James and Daniel 
McClellan, of New York, the first settlers of Hastings 
township. 

New arrivals in the Barry-Prairieville community in 1837 
were Youngs Gilkey, William Shelp, and John Bowne, of 
Cortland, N. Y., who moved that fall to Barry, returning later 
to Prairieville, where he was elected state senator in 1850. He 
was the father of Andrew J. Bowne, who became prominent 
in financial circles in Hastings and Grand Rapids. Eli Waite 
arrived the same year. His wife died six weeks later. This 
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was the first death in the township. She was buried on the 
farm on Section 6. 

The settlers in April, 1836, considered there were enough 
electors to hold a town meeting and they gathered at C. W. 
Spaulding’s home to elect the first officers of Barry township. 
Spaulding was chosen moderator; Orville Barnes, clerk. There 
were no primary elections then to decide who should be candi- 
dates—in fact, there were probably no disappointed office- 
seekers for some of them went home that night burdened with 
the responsibilities of filling from one to three offices! 

Officers chosen at this first election were: 

Supervisor, Calvin G. Hill; clerk, Orville Barnes; assessors, 
Benjamin Hoff, Henry Leonard, C. W. Spaulding; highway 
commissioners, Amasa S. Parker, Calvin G. Hill, Nicholas 
Campbell; justices of the peace, Calvin G. Hill, Benjamin Hoff, 
C. W. Spaulding, Orville Barnes; school commissioners, Luther 
Hill, Benjamin Hoff, C. W. Spaulding; collector, William 
Campbell; directors of the poor, Moses Lawrence, Linus 
Ellison; constables, William Campbell, Louis Moran. The 
latter, also called Moreau, was the first white man known to 
have resided in Barry County. <At this time he was conducting 
a fur trading post in an old blockhouse on Scales Prairie, west 
of Middleville. No one knows when the blockhouse was erected. 
It stood in a collection of Indian wigwams called the “Middle 
village.” The name, changed to Middleville, was given the first 
post office opened in Thornapple township. 

The hardships of pioneer life sometimes brought fatalities 
among these residents of the new country, far from their 
relatives and former homes in the East. Little special care 
could be given the sick and injured. Death in 1836 took the 
two early settlers of Rutland—Thomas Cooley and a man 
named DeGroat, who lived with him. DeGroat, while girdling 
trees, became ill and died. He was the first one buried in the 
cemetery in the Hastings town site. Cooley injured himself 
while lifting timber and within a few days he was laid beside 
his fellow worker, DeGroat. The first death in Barry town- 
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ship was that of Ephriam Cook, killed in 1837, by a falling 
limb. 

Early settlers of this community recalled the summer of 
1838 with great sorrow. In that year a disease, called the 
“black tongue,’ believed to have been diphtheria, within a 
short time took sixteen members of eight families and a total 
of twenty between August and late September. Whole fami- 
lies were prostrated at the same time and those who escaped 
were weakened by care of the sick. Those were not the days 
of “anti-toxins.” 

There were four deaths in the Hoff family: the father, two 
sons, and the daughter. They were buried at Richland. Mrs. 
Hoff came into the wilderness with them ready, no doubt, to 
endure any test of courage in establishing the wilderness home 
—and who can picture her thoughts as she turned away from 
the burial places of her family and alone set out for the former 
home in New Jersey? 

A Mr. Skillman and his two children also died and his widow 
returned to New Jersey. Among those taken was Ambrose 
Mills, second supervisor of the township. “So many were sick,” 
stated Mr. Hampton, “that it was hard to get help. Almost 
every one had the ague or chill fever and some who could help 
were afraid to go near the sick or the dead. When Mr. Mills 
died there were four of us who went to his house and helped 
put him in the coffin and bury him under an oak tree near 
the house. Isaac Otis and I went five miles to reach Mills’ 
place. He was sick only forty-eight hours.” 

It was during these emergencies that the exemplary qualities 
of these courageous people were displayed—qualities of endur- 
ance, sacrifice, and co-operation. Mr. Hampton gave the fol- 
lowing examples: 

“The ladies showed a great amount of pluck, as well as the 
men. During the sickness I have mentioned, Zephney Barnes’ 
people were very sick, one little girl dying. Mrs. Barnes was 
very ill and my Aunt Eliza, after doing her own work, would 
go to the Barnes’ house three miles away and take care of 
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the sick. Mrs. Eben Pennock found it necessary to get some 
medicine for Mr. Pennock, who was prostrated with the ague, 
and walked nine miles to Gull Corners (Richland) and got a 
box of Sappington’s pills, and was back before noon, having 
made a trip of eighteen miles that morning. I might tell of 
many more incidents of the hardships endured by early settlers 
of Barry. Shaking with the ague, burning with fevers or freez- 
ing with chills, I don’t know that the pioneers could have 
settled that part of the country had it not been for quinine and 
Sappington’s pills.” 

The nearest post office for the Barry settlement was on Gull 
Prairie, one mile north of Richland. It was called Geloster. 
The postmaster was Colonel Barnes. Some one usually went 
for the mail on Sundays, making the sixteen-mile round trip 
afoot. Within a few years, a survey was made for a postoffice 
in the Barry community. The four corners were located and 
when the question of naming the place was discussed, Peter A. 
Young, seeing a clump of hickory trees, suggested a name 
which was adopted—Hickory Corners. 

The first church class was organized by the Rev. Lawrence 
in his home soon after his arrival. The first school was opened 
in the fall of 1837 with Miss Theoda Spaulding, daughter of 
C. W. Spaulding as teacher. 

A century has passed since the founders of Barry arrived— 
a span of three generations—during which the world has de- 
veloped some of its greatest miracles of invention—and yet, 
it is only a minute fraction of the time which it takes the light 
of some stars to reach the earth. By airplane we can cover in 
a few hours the route the pioneers laboriously followed for 
weeks in journeying from New York to Michigan. 

To trace the lines of emigration and to analyze the impelling 
motives behind those movements is one of the most interesting 
studies. With courage, determination, and a knowledge that 
hardships must be endured, the men and women of that 
time left their homes, relatives, and the comforts of settled 
communities and set out for the new country to start life anew, 
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each with a picture of a future he or she intended to fulfill. And 
how well they accomplished !—first the clearing, then erection 
of the log cabin, the development of the land into profitable 
acres, then building of the modern home and improved farm 
buildings. 

Without certain traits of character they could not have suc- 
ceeded. They were energetic and independent. They had faith 
in themselves and many of them were deeply religious. When 
the men who founded Richland arrived in 1830 on the scene of 
their future home one of the first things they did was to gather 
their families about them on the prairie and hold a religious 
service. 

They were simple in tastes. Were they living today I am 
sure they would not be influenced by cults and “isms.” Nor 
would they lack the patriotism to support the necessary provi- 
sions for adequate national defense. They took a very active 
interest in politics and the best men among them found time 
to serve in public office. What they built, they entrusted to 
succeeding generations— and to what extent their hopes shall 
be fulfilled today is for us to determine. , 
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By CHARLES RAYMOND EVERETT 
MARQUETTE 


INCE starting to look over material for this paper on the 

Philo M. Everett family I have been impressed with the 
difficulty of a near relative attempting to write it and not 
appear to be overdoing it. I have also been impressed with the 
lack of authentic dates in so much of the material I have 
access to, and for that reason my paper may be sadly lacking 
historically but I will attempt at least to give some idea of the 
hardships, adventures, pleasures and some of the family life 
of a pioneer family in the Lake Superior District, their experi- 
ences vieing similar in many respects to those of other of the 
pioneer families. 

Philo M. Everett was born at Winchester, Connecticut on 
October 21, 1807, and his wife, whose maiden name was 
Mehitabel E. Johnson, was born at Utica, New York on Decem- 
ber 8, 1815. They were married at Utica in 1833. 

Mr. Everett received his early education in Connecticut. In 
1840 he resolved to try his fortune in what was then termed 
the West, and took up his residence in Jackson, Michigan 
where he engaged in merchandising. A man with whom he 
was doing business in Detroit and who was a friend of Pro- 
fessor Jackson of Boston, told him of reports of Professor 
Jackson concerning the discoveries of copper on Lake Superior 
and how interest in same had reached fever heat in Boston 
and he determined in 1845 to visit Lake Superior and see for 
himself if they amounted to anything. A writer on the early 
history of iron and steel says of him, “The Christopher Colum- 
bus of the Lake Superior ore region was Philo M. Everett, 
an adventurous citizen of Jackson, Michigan.” I presume 
adventurous described him very well, as anyone lacking in that 
quality would not have attempted such a trip. I will let him 
describe his first trip to this section of the country in a letter 
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he wrote to his brother under date of November 10, 1845, the 
original of which I have in my possession. 

“T have returned from Lake Superior and will undertake to 
let you know all about my excursion. I left here (Jackson) 
23rd of July last and returned the 24th of October. (With our 
present traveling facilities the distance covered on this trip 
would not require much time but I have been greatly impressed 
when reading the accounts of it with the amount of ground 
or rather ground and water covered under the difficulties they 
had to contend with, the trip not only taking them to the 
present site of Marquette and to Jackson mine but to Copper 
Harbor and from there to L’Anse and then across the peninsula 
to Vieux Desert and return.) I had some talk about going up 
there last winter but did not think seriously of going until a 
short time before I left. It was with a good deal of trouble 
that I could get anyone to join me in the enterprise but at last 
I accomplished it by forming a company of thirteen. No one 
can make a location in the Mineral District without a permit 
from the Secretary of War. We had seven permits and I was 
appointed Treasurer and Agent to explore and make locations. 
I took four men from Jackson and hired me a guide at Lake 
Superior, bought me a boat and coasted up the Lake to Copper 
Harbor which is over 300 miles from the Sault Ste. Marie. 
There is no white man on that Lake but those who go there for 
mining purposes. I was most of the time with the Indians and 
we incurred much danger and hardship. The lake is one of the 
most boisterous in the world. The high seas make it so dan- 
gerous for small boats to navigate. There are many bays to 
cross and some places the rocks are perpendicular for many 
miles and no landing at all. If a small boat is caught here in 

The Lake Superior normal output of iron amounts to some eighty-five per- 
cent of all the iron ore produced in the United States. This ore comes from 
adjacent portions of Wisconsin. Iron mining in the region hae been in progress 
for about eighty years. It began on the Marquette iron range where iron ore 
was discovered on September 19, 1844, by a party of United States surveyors 
engaged in running township lines. These developments were rendered possible 
by the land cession made by the Chippewas in the year preceding. Mr. Philo 
M. Everett was one of the first men properly to gauge the importance of the 


discovery and to set on foot measures for the utilization of the iron ores 
found near the the present sites of Ishpeming and Negaunee. 
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one of the storms it must be lost or ride out the gale. (From 
subsequent correspondence I take it he is here referring to the 
Pictured Rocks.) We have often been wet for days together. 
When we left the shore to explore we took one blanket each 
and what flour and pork we could carry and we were obliged 
to go ahead rain or shine for our provisions were limited and 
we found ourselves short many times. I passed one day four- 
teen swamps and we could scarce ever cross a swamp with dry 
feet and at night when we were coasting we lay on the ground. 
We found many good agates and we made several locations, 
one we called iron at the time. It is a mountain 150 feet high 
of solid ore. Since I got home I had a sample smelted and it 
produces excellent iron.” 

In another letter he tells of submitting some of the ore to 
eastern forges which reported the iron as being of no great 
value. Going on further with his letter he states his inten- 
tions of going again in the spring to make further locations, 
which he did. Evidently they looked for great things in this 
section as he tells how closely the stock was held and the 
returns they expected to make. 

This trip had been originally planned to take him and his 
party to Copper Harbor where the government had established 
a mineral office on the island opposite the-harbor. He writes, 
“The white tents on the island appeared like an army encamp- 
ment.” He found Indians here from Vieux Desert who had 
samples of copper, and thinking there must be copper in that 
vicinity he determined to see for himself and coasted from 
there to L’Anse and went ashore at the Catholic Mission. The_ 
next day being Sunday he attended the Mission church with 
Louis Nolan, the guide. The service was conducted by Bishop 
Savage and the singing was by Indian women which he re- 
ported as being very good. From here they struck out through 
the wilderness for Vieux Desert and encountered many hard- 
ships, including a snow storm but also had many amusing 
incidents of which he has written so entertainingly. 

I have not gone into the discovery of the Jackson Mine very 
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extensively as time does not permit and there has been much 
written about it, and there has been more or less dispute con- 
cerning it. The Indians seemed to have had some knowledge 
of this mountain of iron, and Nolan, the guide, when he was 
bargained with to act as guide and coaster remarked, “You 
say you are going to Copper Harbor for copper ore. You don’t 
want to go to Copper Harbor; there is plenty at Carp River.” 
But no one up to this time had located it and brought back 
any information concerning it. Governor Swineford in a long 
article in the Mining Journal of January 20, 1869 stated, “That 
Mr. Everett was really the pioneer in the discovery and devel- 
opment of the Lake Superior iron mines cannot be successfully 
disputed.” It is true others may have visited the Jackson 
mountain about the same time but we have no evidence that 
any of them discovered or knew of the existence of its hidden 
treasures. 

One little incident of this trip impressed me particularly, as 
there is now and has been for some time so much discussion 
on game and fish conservation. Mr. Everett describes at length 
Louis Nolan, his guide on this trip and tells of his many fine 
qualities. He says, “We were not long in finding out we had 
made a wise choice in our coaster. He knew every point and 
every stream that entered the lake. When it came time to 
camp he would run the boat ashore at the mouth of a stream 
where we could catch all the speckled trout we wanted for 
supper and breakfast. He never left his seat in the stern of 
the boat. When we sailed he steered and when we had to row 
he paddled and steered. He was supplied with trolling line as 
well as a gun. The first day I said to him ‘Can’t you catch 
some trout by trolling?’ He said, ‘No trout, too much sand 
beach.’ But one day we were passing a rocky point he took 
out his trolling line saying, ‘Maybe we can catch trout here.’ 
He threw out the line and a big trout took it before the hook 
was twenty feet from the stern of the boat. He took in several 
fine ones and went to winding up his line. I asked him to let 
me take it and catch a lot. I shall never forget the look he 
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gave me, saying, “What you want of them; you have now more 
than we can eat? Do you wish to waste the Indians’ food?’ 
That was a breakdown argument. I admitted he was right and 
said no more”. (Here was Michigan’s original conservation- 
ist.) 

The next season he was back again to build the Jackson 
forge on the Carp River, the following year being spent in the 
same work. From the spring of 1848 to the spring of 1849 
he was in charge of the forge. 

In 1850 the Everett family, consisting of the father and 
mother, daughter Emma E., born at Whiteport, New York and 
daughter Ella M. and sons Edward P. and Charles M., born at 
Jackson, Michigan, moved to Marquette and occupied a house 
built by Mr. Everett and his brother-in-law, Charles Johnson, 
which stood on the east side of Front Street north of where 
the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway crosses over the 
street. This house was later moved to the north side of Main 
street between Front and Third. The house is described at 
the time of its being torn down as a wooden structure.of four 
small rooms and a lean-to. The youngest daughter Katherine 
EK. was born in this house and had the distinction of being 
the first white child born in Marquette. One of the early occu- 
pants of this little house describes it in later days as follows: 
“The rooms in the house would in the present day of house 
building be considered insignificant, but the building proved a 
veritable mansion at that time and most hospitable; for in 
1851 the following persons were sheltered there at one and 
the same time, without great discomfort and with none of the 
social discords sometimes apparent in the present time: Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. Johnson, Miss Huntoon (later Mrs. Ambrose 
Campbell), Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Everett, the three daughters of 
the Everetts, Edward Everett, Chas. M. Everett, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Burt, Hiram A. Burt and Alvin C. Burt—fourteen per- 
sons, seven adults and the rest children, all living in the little 
house at once. How did so many people get along in so small 
a house?’, was asked. Very comfortably and well. As I re- 
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member it, all of the cooking and washing was done in the 
lean-to or out-of-doors entirely, while the living was done with 
a room to each family. You see we did not require much room 
daytimes because the men folks were at work, the children were 
down on the beach or roaming the hills, while the women folks 
could get along in the house very nicely.” 

Mrs. Ella M. Robbins, the last surviving member of the 
family describes the first winter in this little home in a letter 
she has written. “That first winter in our little cabin was a 
terrible one for our poor mother. She slipped on the icy steps 
at our front door and fell, breaking her leg. We had an old 
country doctor but he did not do his job very well so when 
the first boat came in the spring mother with Emma (the 
oldest Daughter) and baby Katherine were sent to Detroit for 
treatment. That poor leg had to be broken and set properly. 
Mother did not get well enough for crutches until navigation 
was closed so she had to stay there all winter.” This left the 
oldest boy Edward and the youngest son Charles, and daughter 
Ella with the father and other relatives through one summer, 
fall and winter without the mother. The father took Edward 
with him on his trips to the mine where they stayed at the 
Camp Boarding House, while the two younger children were 
left at the little home. 

This house escaped the fire that destroyed nearly the entire 
business portion of Marquette, burning around the corner onto 
Washington Street but leaving this home which at the time 
of its being torn down was the oldest house in the town. 

Later the Everetts built a larger home north of where the 
first one originally stood but this one was destroyed by the 
fire that left the original one untouched. The next home was 
erected at the corner of Ridge and Front where the Peter 
White Public Library now stands. 

During the early years Mr. Everett was in the contracting 
business, in 1857 he brought up for the Elys the first locomo- 
tive ever seen on the shores of Lake Superior and in one of his 
letters mentions his surprise when attempting to obtain a boat 
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at Cleveland on which to load the locomotive to find there were 
only two large enough, one of which he chartered. He opened 
the Jackson cut and later on engaged in merchandising; sub- 
sequently, with his son Charles M. embarking in the banking 
business which he continued until 1876 when he retired from 
all business interests. 

At the first election of which there is any record, held 
November 4, 1851, at which there appears to have been a total 
vote cast of 62, he was elected Judge of Probate. He was the 
first supervisor of Marquette Township and the first meeting 
of the board was held at his home September 13, 1852, he being 
the chairman of the board at that time and serving during 
1853-54. He served on the first grand jury summoned in the 
county August 5, 1852, the court being held in the office of 
Heman B. Ely, a small building adjoining the Northwestern 
Hotel on what is now South Lake Street. He assisted in organ- 
izing St. Paul’s Church on August 18, 1855, and was one of 
the first two wardens. 

While I have thus far confined myself to the father of the 
family, the mother no less than the father seemed to fit into the 
pioneer life and was certainly a wonderful help and mate for 
her husband and a great assistance in so many ways to the 
early settlers here. Even the original red man seems to have 
been attracted to her and her hospitality as will be related a 
little later on. With all the cares of a large family she never 
seemed to lack time to care for and entertain visitors or to 
lend a helping hand in any way. I have been particularly 
impressed with a letter written to them both by a man who 
had a great deal to do with Marquette’s early history. I must 
be pardoned for presenting this letter and other articles, but 
they give a better insight into the early life here and the lives 
of usefulness and helpfulness of the early settlers than can be 
gleaned in any other way. 


“How well do I remember when I was a boy in 1855, a 
stranger among strangers here, how you took the opportunity 
to give me good counsel and advice, furnished me good books 
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to read, and how you opened your house, not only to me but 
to other young men, and made it pleasant for us and I know 
I never have forgotten, nor shall I ever forget your kindness 
as long as I live. I feel that the young and old of Marquette 
owe you a debt of gratitude for the social and moral influence 
you have exerted over this, your adopted city, which can never 
be repaid. How many of us that still remain in this county, 
and many more that have gone, can say as Christ said, “I was 
a stranger and ye took me in, I was athirst and ye gave me 
drink, I was hungered and ye fed me, I was sick and ye visited 
me”. 

Mrs. Everett with her husband and one other person were 
the first communicants of St. Paul’s Chureh and an early 
edition of the Vining Journal says that to their efforts is due 
much of the prosperity and growth of the early church. Mrs. 
Everett, though a busy woman, found time to write friends far 
and near and solicit aid for the church. With such contribu 
tions the vestments for the rector and the first communion 
service were purchased. 


This and much more can be said of you.” 


She wrote very entertainingly and interestingly of the early 
life here, and one article written later in life, but referring to 
happenings on December 15, 1850 and January 1, 1851 I want 
to read to show how close to what might be called disaster 
the little settlement was on that date. 

“It often brightens the present to look back upon the past. 
In 1850 we looked upon a small number of houses scattered 
here and there among the pines, mostly built of logs, and one 
small store, from whence all the necessaries to sustain the little 
community were distributed (mostly in small allowances) so 
that none would fare better than his neighbors, and all de- 
pended upon the good or ill success of the forge that was to 
commence making bloom iron as soon as the ore could be 
brought by the sleighs from the mine,—that was Marquette. 
In the autumn the litle steamer Napoleon was chartered to 
bring supplies and, as usual, attempted to do more than she 
was able to accomplish. Being overladen with freight for 
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upper lake ports she passed by Marquette, hoping to be able 
to call here with a full load after it should be too late to go 
further up the lake. There was then no mail communication 
between this place and the outer world except by boat; conse- 
quently there was fear that we should be left without food for 
man and beast. November came with its storms and snows 
and still no boat came; winter seemed closing in upon us as 
the days went gliding by, and all eyes and hearts ached in 
vainly looking so long and anxiously for the Scootie-nobbie- 
quon (as the Indians called a steamboat). The first thing in 
the morning and the last at night was to cast a long lingering 
look on the sea of waters and then turn away with a sickening 
fear that there was little hope that relief would ever reach us 
but every prospect that want and famine would soon be in our 
midst. All business was at a stand still; it was no use to go 
on with the work, for everything depended upon the arrival of 
supplies. December Ist dawned cold and stormy; all hope 
seemed gone, and there was nothing now to do but look over 
the remaining stores to see how long they could possibly be 
made to last, and how much we could divide with our neigh- 
bors. At last it was decided to kill the horses and divide the 
coarse feed left among the most needy families of women and 
children, and send the men away through the wilderness. 
December 15th and 14th dawned mild and hazy and hope re- 
vived a little. The morning of the 15th I fancied I saw a faint 
smoke now and then through the haze and we watched it long 
and anxiously. My breakfast remained untasted, and when 
fully convinced it was the smoke of a steamer I told two young 
lads they might go out and shout PROPELLER! PRO- 
PELLER! as loud as they pleased, and then every home sent 
out its inmates to swell the cry. Men shouted and swung their 
remnants of hats, women tore off and waved their aprons, 
and the little feet that were bare for the want of shoes that 
were on that boat danced out in the cold and their owners 
shouted too. One man whose fine span of horses had given 
out the day before for want of feed, and one of which had been 
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put in an old shanty to die, exclaimed: “Now, if old Bill is 
not dead I can save him.” There is probably no one living in 
this place now, and who did not witness this scene, but can 
imagine the feelings of the crowd that greeted that boat, and 
made the echoes ring with their glad shouts. There on board 
was the food to fill the mouths of wives and little ones, and 
warm shoes and clothing to cover their shivering bodies. What 
is shining gold and silver worth where there is nothing to be 
had for either? All now was peace and harmony and plenty 
covered every board. Nothing unites a community like the 
sharing of each with ‘the other in joy or sorrow.” 

“January Ist, 1851 opened mild and pleasant, but not an- 
ticipating New Year's call I had not spread my table with 
tempting luxuries but had sat down to think over the happy 
days spent far away, and of the many friends who perhaps 
would miss my hospitalities and greetings, when the door of 
my parlor, dining room and kitchen (all in one) opened, and 
there before me was a group of laughing Indians of all ages, 
from the brave old chief Mau-je-ki-jik, and his squaw, to all 
the little niches and all the members of his tribe he could 
muster. <As the outer door opened all the other members of 
my family fled through an inner door and looked through a 
crack to see how I would receive my callers; but I had no time 
to arrange a program, for the old chief rushed up and greeted 
me with a kiss, and all the rest followed his example. One 
young brave had painted his face to indicate he was in love, 
instead of having an engagement ring to proclaim the fact. 
I cannot tell exactly how the red paint was put on, but I know 
it was in lines pointing to his heart. His long black hair was 
braided and hung down the sides of his face, and braided in 
with it were small brass thimbles strung on a soiled pink 
ribbon, and when he moved his head they produced a tinkling 
sound. The old chief appeared in his accustomed blanket and 
embroidered leggings and moccasins, and his wife had on a 
rather scant broadcloth skirt, elaborately embroidered with 
porcupine quills and beads. Fortunately I had plenty of good 
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substantial food to set before them, and they all went away 
satisfied. Of course I felt honored, as I should, that such dis- 
tinguished guests had put on their best attire to call on me. 
Every New Year after that for a number of years I spread the 
table for them and they never failed to come and “eat Salt” 
with me, and I have always had their friendship and good 
will.” 

Another extract from a letter she wrote in 1855 describes 
the maii facilities and in the last paragraph explains probably 
why most of the later business went to Chicago instead of to 
Detroit, which many people have wondered at. 

“The long talked of road from here to Bay de Noquette is 
now opened, and the first team arrived here yesterday with 
sixty bushels of grain, the first load of anything ever brought 
by the overland route to Lake Superior. Hitherto dog-trains 
have been employed to transport the mails; and one enter- 
prising citizen succeeded last winter in transporting a few 
barrels of pork by the same means.” 

“Those were the days of small things, not to be despised, for 
without the inventions of the untutored Indians, we should 
now be scolding about the postmaster general not sending our 
mail, which he had very good reason to do in the early part of 
the winter. 

“There have been up to this time over sixty bushels of mail 
drawn by dogs brought to this place; for the future there will 
be sleighs for the convenience of travelers and the mail once 
in ten days. 

“You will perceive that to Marquette belongs the praise of 
having presevered and overcome every obstacle in her way, 
and the honor, if there is any, of having outdone every other 
town on the lake, being the only one in communication with 
the world outside this desirable region.” 

“Detroit people had better be looking out or Chicago will 
usurp the trade of this whole upper country.” 

Mrs. Everett died December 11, 1883, soon after celebrating 
her golden wedding anniversary. A paper published at this 
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time, in an article on the 50th anniversary, says :—“Among the 
gifts was a small gold brick of native Superior gold from the 
Ropes Gold Mine, which was the present of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Ropes, of Ishpeming. On one side is engraved “L. S. 
Gold” and on the other side the name “Everett”. This gift 
is especially prized by the good couple, possessing as it does, 
a historical as well as intrinsic value, it being the first gold 
brick produced by regular mining for that metal in the Lake 
Superior region.” 

Mr. Everett died September 27, 1892 and since then all of 
the sons and daughters have died. Six granchildren are living, 
but only one grandson and one great grandson with the family 
name. 


I have not mentioned the children of Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
except in a few instances for the reason that up to at least 
the time of their marriages the history and lives of the father 
and mother were that of their children. 
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“.. and that on that day, (July 8th, 1938) within the walls 
of said United States Detention Farm, or within the enclosed 
yard thereof, the said defendant, Anthony Chebatoris, alias 
Anthony Chibatoris, alias Thomas Wilkinson, alias Thomone 
Wilinson, alias Thomas Wolkinson, be by the said United States 
Marshal, hanged by the neck until he, the said Anthony 
UIGU LOl CAS OSC CCT Sih eo a anne re erirer tr eereinae reer ear Erer ere ron ‘ 


S United States Judge Arthur F. Tuttle pronounced this 
A fateful sentence in the District Court of Bay City last 
November 30, 1937, the citizens of Michigan began dusting off 
the musty records of by-gone days to resume a chapter of his- 
tory to which it was thought “finis” had been written over a 
century ago when Stephen G. Simmons sang his hymn of 
repentance before the assembled multitude and courageously 
accepted his sentence of death by hanging on September 24th, 
1830 for the murder of his wife. A few years later (1846) 
Michigan abolished its capital punishment law and despite the 
fact that several attempts have been made to re-instate the 
death penalty, every move along this line has been defeated 
and Michigan today remains one of the states in the Union in 
which murder is not punishable by death. 

Yet we heard in 1937, the sentence of death pronounced upon 
Anthony Chebatoris and in July of this year Michigan wit- 
nessed the execution of this sentence within her boundaries. 
The legal technicalities involved in the Chebatoris case are 
interesting and several questions immediately come to mind. 
First, how was it possible to inflict the death penalty in a 
State not having capital punishment law? Second, why should 
this execution be by hanging rather than electrocution or 
lethal gas, as in many other states? Third, by what peculiar 
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chain of circumstances did Chebatoris become so deeply in- 
volved with the law that he received the penalty of death? 
These are but few of the questions that seem to call for an 
answer. Again, to those who are historically inclined, other 
questions arise. What other cases of capital punishment have 
we had in our state? Or rather, on the soil of what we now 
know as Michigan? What was the mode of punishment and 
what were the circumstances in each case? Such questions 
stir the imagination and likewise require answer: Answer to 
be found only on the yellowed pages of almost forgotten rec- 
ords and in books “out of print” for the most part, hard to 
find, and in many cases, difficult to read. 


First LEGAL EXEecurion 


If any reader of this brief should happen to have a copy of 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for the month of September, 
year 1893 (note the year) an interesting article will be found 
beginning with page 609 entitled “A Gentleman of the Royal 
Guard, Daniel de Gresolon Sieur du L’Hut”. Here is our cue 
to the first known legal execution in what is now the State 
of Michigan. Du L’Hut, “King of the French Coureurs de 
Bois” (woods runners) when Michigan was a primitive wilder- 
ness, a builder of the earliest known forts in our State, a man 
whose name still lives in that great metropolis of the north- 
west, Duluth, Minnesota. In the year 1684 we find du L’Hut 
the commandant of ancient Fort Michilimackinac, on the 
southern tip of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, where the 
charming village of St. Ignace now stands. In that year 
(1684) a group of Indians residing in that great Indian ter- 
ritory murdered two Frenchmen; one of the suspects was 
arrested by du L’Hut in person, and after a conference with 
Father Enjalran, a missionary priest, was placed on trial 
before the assembled multitude of Indians and Frenchmen 
and proved guilty beyond a doubt. To quote from Wood’s 
Historic Mackinac: “the assembled Indians were themselves 
convinced, but they murmured against the death sentence. Un- 
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daunted in the presence of grave danger, du L’Hut neverthe- 
less promptly executed the sentence.” 

Other records indicate that this trial and execution may have 
taken place at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. In either case the 
fact is definitely established that our first recorded legal trial 
and execution took place in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
at a very early period in our history. Unquestionably this 
trial was held under the laws of France. It is difficult to 
trace the method of execution. Perhaps it was by hanging. 
Perhaps the murderer was shot. The punishment may have 
been according to the redman’s rule; a relative or friend of the 
victim might have walked up to the waiting Indian and sunk 
a tomahawk in his brain. One early record mentions the fact 
that the condemned man was shot by Duluth himself. Limited 
space forbids a detailed discussion of this first execution. For 
those who love to delve into the mysteries of our past here is 
an excellent opportunity for research. 


FIRST CRIMINAL CASE 


And now the scene changes and we find ourselves at the 
foot of Woodward Avenue, Detroit, but it wasn’t Woodward 
Avenue then. Detroit was merely a fur-trading post known 
as Fort Ponchartrain, a French village. It is the year 1705 
and we find Pierre Berge (or Boucher), otherwise known as 
“La Tulipe’, a drummer boy in the company of Cadillac’s 
troops accused of a criminal assault upon Susanne Capelle, 
a girl twelve years of age. He was sent to Quebec and tried 
before the “conseil superieur” of that city, or village in those 
days, found guilty and executed. Although this execution did 
not take place in Michigan it is mentioned here because it is 
one of the first known criminal cases of record in the history 
of Detroit—and Michigan. It may be of interest to note here 
that Berge was executed by a fellow criminal who was also 
under sentence of death but was given his freedom as a 


reward for executing Berge. This was a common practice in 
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those early days. The usual method of execution was by 
hanging. 


FIRST WHITE MAN EXECUTED 


Much history has been written about that small area gen- 
erally known as “the foot of Woodward Avenue”. “The foot 
of Woodward Avenue” would make an excellent subject for 
a novel or piece of historic fiction. Despite the fact that much 
has already been written about this historic locality a great 
deal more could be included if only the “spirit-stones” of 
the primitive redman could speak. 

It is now November 7 in the year 1707 and Detroit and 
Michigan is about to witness what is generally believed to 
be the first execution of a white man within our territory. 
It seems that Cadillac, the founder of Detroit and its com- 
mandant, was called to Quebec on official business and during 
the rather extensive period that he was away those who were 
left behind and in charge of this remote outpost, entered into 
treacherous correspondence with Cadillac’s enemies, sold un- 
due amounts of gunpowder to the Indians and otherwise vio- 
lated the rules of good ethics as becomes soldiers and gentle- 
men. Alphonse de Tonty, the substitute commander, was 
called to Quebec by Cadillac to answer certain charges of 
treason. He, in turn left in his stead Stephen Venyard, Sieur 
de Bourgmont, who also continued the acts of treachery against 
Cadillac, antagonizing the Indians to the point that Detroit 
narrowly escaped disaster. Just before Cadillac’s return to 
Detroit, Bourgmont deserted with a number of Cadillac’s 
soldiers and a woman by the name of Tichenet. One of the 
deserters, namely Bartellemy Pichon, otherwise known as La 
Roze, was captured, tried, found guilty and sentenced “to have 
his head broken till death follows, by eight soldiers, being first 
degraded of his arms,” which sentence was carried out Novem- 
ber 7, 1707. The first case of capital punishment at Detroit. 
In sentencing La Roze the court added: “they being unable 
to inflict either a more severe or a more moderate punishment. 
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because of the remoteness of the place” (meaning Detroit). 
This case is interesting from its bearing on the future case 
of Chebatoris, almost two hundred and fifty years later. It 
is generally admitted that La Roze was executed for treason. 
We will hear more about treason later. 


FIRST WOMAN HANGED 


The flag of England now .waves over early Detroit. Many 
changes have taken place. French names in authority at this 
old fort have been replaced by English names. The British 
took possession of Detroit in the year 1760 and in 1762 we 
find an English trader by the name of “Clapham” operating 
in the vicinity of Detroit. From an early letter of the day, 
dated as of Detroit, August 4, 1762, we take the following: 
“T am sorry to acquaint you of poor Clapham’s unhappy fate. 
He purchased two Panis (Indian) slaves here, he had the im- 
prudence to venture alone with them from Sandusky in a 
canoe, it appears they had formed the design to kill him, but 
did not put their scheme in execution till they met with some 
Indians near Presque Isle to whom it seems Mr. Clapham 
gave some rum, and then they excited them to help them kill 
their master—and then plundered all his effects and burned 
his papers.” Here we have a very definite account of the 
murder of Clapham by his two Panis slaves, a man and a 
woman. “The man escaped but the woman was captured, 
tried before Major Henry Gladwin, the commandant, convicted 
and publicly hanged.” This is the first record of the hanging 
of a woman in Detroit and what was to eventually become the 
State of Michigan. This execution took place in the year 1763. 
In a letter dated April 20, 1763, written by Major Gladwin 
to General Amherst, we find the following: “The Panis (slave) 
who escaped from the guard last winter got off to Tllinois: 
therefore I thought it best to try the woman, who was sen- 
tenced to be hanged for being an accomplice in the murder 
of the late Mr. Clapham; which I put in execution in the most 
public manner.” History mentions the murder of Tobias 
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Isenhart, a trader at Detroit by his clerk, Michael Due, in 
1771. Due was arrested, tried and found guilty and eventually 
executed by hanging at Montreal. 


ONLY NEGRESS HANGED 


A few days or weeks before our famous Declaration of 
Independence, on June 26, 1776, to be exact, we find John 
Coutincinau, a Canadian Frenchman and Ann Wryley, a 
negress, being tried for stealing a small sum of money and an 
attempt to set fire to a warehouse. The jury convicted them 
of having stolen the money but refused to convict them of 
the arson charge. The notorious Dejean, however, sentenced 
them to be hanged and carried out this execution at twelve 
o'clock, noon, on the public common March 26, 1777. In 
Volume VI of Almon’s Remembrancer, published in London 
and written by John Dodge, a man who had plenty of experi- 
ences of his own in Detroit in those early days, we find the 
following: “In the spring of 1777 they (Dejean, approved by 
Governor Hamilton) condemned and hanged also John Coutin- 
cinau, a Canadian, for having stolen some money, ete., and 
having been concerned with a negress in attempting to set fire 
to a house.” The hanging of Ann Wyley is the only known 
legal execution of a person of colored blood within the bound- 
aries of Detroit or Michigan, in as far as research shows. 

It is well to remember that in those early days the Canadian 
side of the Detroit River was also considered as part of 
Detroit. There are many instances of executions having taken 
place at Sandwich, Ontario, in those early days but these 
executions took place in what is now territory beyond our 
boundaries so they are not to be discussed here. 

In the above mentioned Remembrancer we find mention 
made of the trial of one Joseph Hecker, a furrier of early 
Detroit, who was found guilty of murdering his brother-in- 
law, a Charles Moran in December, 1775. Again quoting from 
that publication: “Judge Dejean passed sentence of death 
upon him and put in execution a few days after, under a guard 
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of soldiers who surrounded the gallows whilst he was hanged.” 
About this time also a man by the name of Gardner who was 
believed to have murdered his wife, was sent to Montreal for 
trial. The condition of things in Detroit at this time is rather 
clearly indicated in a letter dated April 26, 1778, and written 
by Governor Hamilton who says: “I am obliged to act as 
judge and in several cases executor of justice. There is no 
executioner or gaoler, nor is a gaol yet built, though greatly 
needed.” In another letter dated August 17, 1778, he says: 
“Our law proceedings here are as vague, and perhaps as 
irregular as can be, but our situation must excuse and account 
for it.” 


MICHIGAN’S FIRST EXECUTION 


The American Flag now flies over the Territory of Michigan. 
The war of American Independence has been fought and won, 
and we have gone through the exciting events of 1812 and we 
approach to the year 1821. The center of old Detroit has 
changed somewhat. There has been a tendency towards ex- 
pansion northward. We find the jail located near the corner 
of what is now Gratiot Avenue and Farmer Street. On the 
spot of the present downtown library. If you had taken a 
walk on the night of December 26, 1821, and if by chance your 
steps had taken you past the jail of that day, you would have 
heard the rythmic beat of an Indian drum, the sounds coming 
from the interior of the jail. Ketauka and Kewaubis, two 
Indian braves are chanting their death song, accompanied by 
the beat of their drum. Tomorrow Ketauka and Kewaubis 
are to die by hanging. They are to pay the supreme penalty 
for the murder of Dr. William 8S. Madison, an army surgeon 


and Charles Ulrich, a trader. Ketauka and Kewaubis have 
the redman’s stoical attitude towards death. They make fun 
of the white man’s plans to hang them on the morrow by 
drawing crude sketches of the gallows and their own bodies 
hanging therefrom. In the best traditions of their forefathers 
they prepare themselves for death by singing their death song 
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and on December 27, 1821, calmly they walk to the gallows 
and the redman’s eternity. This is the first known execution 
or executions in Michigan after the cession of its eastern por- 
tion to the United States. Space forbids further details 
here, but for interesting reading look up the trial and death 
of these two Indian warriors. 

The following story, told by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, the i 
great Indian authority, gives an interesting angle to the red- 
man’s method of meting out justice. “In the winter of 1823- 
1824 a Chippewa Indian, living at Saginaw, was killed by 
another of the same tribe, and, agreeably to custom, the rela- 
tives of the deceased met those of the slayer, for the purpose 
of compounding the affair, either by presents or by putting the 
slayer to death. At the council it was finally determined to 
accept.a certain amount in presents as indemnity. Both 
parties were now on the point of smoking the pipe of peace, 
when to the astonishment of all, Kiskauko, the Saginaw chief, 
stepped up, and with a single blow of his tomahawk struck 
the murderer dead. On being asked why he thus interfered 
with the operation of their old law, he coolly said “The law 
is now changed.” As Silas Farmer says in his History— 
“Verily, he [Kiskauko] had imbibed the spirit that ruled the 
Territory in those days.” 





MICHIGAN’S LAST EXECUTION 


The next case of capital punishment in Michigan and the 
last for a century and more, took place on September 24, 1830, 
one hundred and eight years ago. The incidents leading up 
to this last execution are briefty these:—On one of the main 
roads leading out of Detroit in those early days was a stop- 
ping place or tavern at what is now Wayne, Michigan. The 
tavern of Stephen G. Simmons. “A man of culture and educa- 
tion transformed from a debonair to a debauchee by that 
deadly enemy of man, ardent spirits,” so says an early his- 
torian about Simmons. From Colton’s Tour of the Lakes 
published in 1830 we find an excellent eye-witness description 
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of the details incidental to this execution. “On the 26th of 
July, 1830, during our stay in Detroit, S. G. Simmons received 
the sentence of death, from the proper tribunal, for the murder 
of his wife. The wretched man’s own children were the prin- 
ciple witnesses on whose testimony he had been convicted. In 
telling the story of their mother’s dreadful end, they brought 
their father to the gallows. The children, a son and two 
daughters, of adult years, testified abundantly to the natural 
amiableness and affectionate kindness in the conjugal and 
parental relations, not only of the mother, but also of the 
father in his sober moments. But when intoxicated he seemed 
possessed of the furies of a more abandoned world.” From 
a paper read by Edwin Jerome, of Detroit, at the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Pioneer Society on February 7, 1877, 
we find the following additional comments on the trial of 
Simmons. “There is a consolation, and may have been some 
to him [Simmons] on the gallows, to know, and to realize the 
high character of the court organization. A jury—the em- 
bodiment of human intellect. The honorable, able, legal 
jurists, Solomon Sibley, Henry Chipman and William Wood- 
bridge, as Territorial Judges; the calm, dispassionate Ben- 
jamin F. H. Witherell, United States prosecuting attorney; 
and defended by the talented counseler, George A. O’Keefe, 
aided by that clear headed firm, Cole & Porter. The court, 
thus constituted drops a pall over their final proceedings by 
pronouncing the single word, guilty”. It may be of interest 
to note here that Benjamin F. H. Witherell, the United States 
prosecuting attorney in the Simmons case was the counseler 
along with J. D. Doty for Ketauka and Kewaubis, the two 
Indians previously mentioned executed in 1821. 


LARGE CROWD ATTENDS 


“The occasion,” says Farmer, of Simmons’ hanging, “at- 
tracted a large crowd. Seats were erected for spectators, and 
music furnished by the military band. Entertainments were 
scarce in those days, and both people and officials made the 
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most of any and every occasion.” This execution also took 
place near the old jail at the corner of Gratiot Avenue and 
Farmer Street and was managed by Ben Woodworth. On the 
morning of the execution, to relieve his conscience in the 
‘ase, Thomas S. Knapp refused to hang Stephen G. Simmons 
and tendered to Governor Cass his resignation as Sheriff of 
Wayne County. Says an eye-witness: “On the platform, Sim- 
mons. sang a hymn in a voice in proportion to his size, (Sim- 
mons weighed over two hundred and fifty pounds) his voice 
rising smoothly to a very high key, far above all the others, 
descending with gentle, harmonious melody, and as the last 
closing cadence sank to rest, one loud, simultaneous, sym- 
pathetic sound gushed forth from twelve hundred surrounding 
voices,” 

Show pity, Lord, O, Lord, forgive, 

Let a repenting rebel live; 


Are not thy mercies large and free? 
May not a sinner trust in Thee? 


My crimes are great, but can’t surpass 
Thy power and glory of Thy grace. 
Great God, Thy nature hath no bound, 
So let Thy pardoning love be found. 


From another eye-witness of this hanging, L. D. Watkins, we 
have a last, final impression—“‘I witnessed the hanging and 
being quite young at the time the impression it left on my 
mind led me to think such punishment both cruel and vin- 
dictive.” Asa result of the Simmons’ hanging, public opinion 
turned against such executions and this feeling was accen- 
tuated in 1838 by the hanging of a man by the name of Fitz- 
patrick at Sandwich, Ontario, directly across from Detroit. 
Fitzpatrick was declared guilty by the Canadian court on 
circumstantial evidence, but a few months after the execution 
of Fitzpatrick a man by the name of Sellers made a deathbed 
confession of the crime for which Fitzpatrick had been hanged. 
In the revised code of Michigan laws which became effective 
March 1, 1847, the penalty for murder in Michigan was limited 
to imprisonment at hard labor for life. 
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History is an interesting subject. Even our written records 
have many mysteries difficult of solution. In the realm of 
events unrecorded we find even greater mysteries. Faint 
traces, mere glimpses of things that have happened, have 
changed the destinies of a nation and a people, perhaps, and 
that is all. There are other events that have transpired 
that only the Recording Angel has noted, forever closed to 
the searching scrutiny of man. In the early days records 
were kept somewhat carelessly, or in the struggle for suprem- 
acy or survival or existence or in the rise and fall of empires, 
in the fortunes of war only a few of these records have sur- 
vived, the others are lost. No doubt there are other names 
to be added to this list, but time alone can search them out. 
Time and much patience. And so we approach the end of 
“that which is” and turn our thoughts to the things that are 
to come. Before we leave the past, however, we must touch 
very lightly upon Michigan’s only known lynching case. 
Vague references are found in a few history books to this 
lynching. In Catlin’s Story of Detroit we find the following: 
“At Mason, the county seat of Ingham County, a colored 
boy was lynched by a mob for an attempt to kill his employer 
who had refused to give him his pay. The mob broke into 
the jail where the boy was awaiting trial, dragged him to the 
most convenient tree and hanged him.” This lynching oc- 
curred sometime in the year 1866. 

Coming events cast their shadow before and this shadow 
has the outline of a gallows, casting itself upon the mitten 
of Michigan. The date is July 8, 1938, and the day is Friday. 
Anthony Chebatoris, with all his aliases, age thirty-nine, a 
“Lithuanian Pole” formerly of Pennsylvania, is about to be 
hanged in the State of Michigan, a State supposed not to have 
a capital punishment law; a State that revoked its capital 
punishment law almost one hundred years ago and definitely 
said “the punishment for murder shall be imprisonment at 
hard labor for life.” And again, why is Chebatoris to be 
hanged rather than electrocuted or executed by lethal gas, 
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as in some states? Did Chebatoris commit a murder? How 


did Chebatoris become entangled with the law to the extent 
that he must pay the supreme penalty within the boundaries 
of our State? And—what is the law? 

In the year 1932 United State Attorney Cummings sought 
a means by which he could control the then rampant crime 
wave throughout the United States, a crime wave of bank rob- 
beries and kidnappings by notorious gang leaders and gang- 
sters. As a result the “National Bank Robbery Act” came 
into existence whereby the Federal Government was given the 
right to step in and take action in any case, in any State, 
where an act of felony was committed against any Federal 
Reserve Bank or any bank belonging to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. This law was passed on May 18, 
1934. Under Title 12, U. S. Code Annotated—Section 588c. 
Same; killing or kidnapping as incident to robbery—We note 
the following paragraph: ‘Whoever, in committing any of- 
fense defined in section 588b of this title, or in avoiding or 
attempting to avoid apprehension for the commission of such 
offense, or in freeing himself or attempting to free himself 
from arrest or confinement for such offense, kills any person, 
or forces any person to accompany him without the consent 
of such person, shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
less than 10 years, or by death if the verdict of the jury shall 
so direct.” (May 18, 1934, c. 30 see. 3, 48 Stat. 783) 

When Chebatoris made his plans to rob the Chemical State 
Savings Bank of Midland, Michigan, on September 29, 1937, 
he doubtless little dreamed that this act was eventually to lead 
to his death on the gallows. Unquestionably his knowledge 
of law was practically nil. His first mistake admittedly was 
the robbery of any bank. His second mistake, from the view- 
point of discretion, was in his selection of the bank to be 
robbed, the Chemical State Savings Bank being not only a 
Federal Reserve Bank but also a member of the Federal ‘De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. Thus he became involved with 
the Federal government under the National Bank Robbery 
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Act. His third and fatal mistake was in resisting capture. 
The story of the sharp-shooting dentist of Midland is easily 
recalled to mind. Dr. Frank L. Hardy shot and killed Jack 
Gracey, companion of Chebatoris and also wounded Cheba- 
toris. Meanwhile, Jack Porter, a truck driver and in a chauf- 
feur’s uniform, was standing by. Chebatoris mistook Porter 
for an officer and shot him, Porter later dying from his 
wounds. Before Porter's death, Chebatoris was arrested on 
a charge of attempted bank robbery and assault. At Porter’s 
death this charge was changed to “killing” in connection with 
an attempt to rob a Federal Reserve Bank. Thus he became 
involved with the Federal government and the National Bank 
Robbery Act. Thus did fate weave its web of entanglements 
around Chebatoris. 

The trial of Chebatoris last fali in the district court of Bay 
City, Michigan, aroused state-wide interest and the outcome 
was a matter of considerable conjecture. What would be the 
verdict of the jury? Imprisonment or death? “Or by death 
if the verdict of the jury shall so direct”, reads section 588b 
of the National Bank Robbery Act. Interest was further 
stimulated by another circumstance in this strange case. In 
July, 1937, the National Bank Robbery Act was amended to 
abide by “state’s rights” in which the Federal law of capital 
punishment by hanging was substituted for the existing law 
in each state on capital punishment. In other words, the 
means of execution for any offense against this act in which 
the sentence of death was pronounced must be whatever mode 
of punishment each particular state had in effect at the time 
of the sentence—“in manner provided by the laws of the 
state in which sentence is pronounced,” reads the law. If 
the jury in the Chebatoris case brought in a verdict of guilty 
with the penalty of death, how could this execution be carried 
out “in the manner provided by the laws of the state” when 
Michigan had revoked its capital punishment law almost a 
hundred years ago? John C. Lehr, United States district at- 
torney in charge of the Chebatoris case argued for the death 
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penalty and the jury finally brought in a verdict of guilty and 
directed that the punishment “shall be death”. Illinois offi- 
cials offered either one of their two chairs and their death 
houses to Michigan for the execution of Chebatoris. Warden 
Frank Sain of Cook County (Illinois) Jail informed Federal 
authorities: “Our chair is ready for your use any time. We’ll 
make no charge, of course. Always glad to oblige a neighbor”. 
Homer 8S. Cummings, attorney general, said that he would 
recommend Indiana or Illinois if he was asked for his advice. 
Patrick J. Smith, deputy attorney general of Indiana, said 
that the slayer could not be executed there unless there was 
an agreement between Michigan and Indiana. These offerings 
and considerations of other states were made because of Mich- 
igan’s anti-capital puishment laws which forbid executions 
in this state. 

Has Michigan a capital punishment law? “No” is the usual 
answer. Technically the answer is correct and again, tech- 
nically, it is wrong. Strange as it may seem Michigan does 
have capital punishment law. Let us look at the law again. 
Under the Public Acts of 1931 (Michigan) No. 328, Chapter 
LXXXIV, entitled “TREASON” we find the following: 
“EVERY PERSON WHO SHALL COMMIT THE CRIME OF 
TREASON SHALL SUFFER THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH FOR SAME”. But let us look further. Under 
the Code of Criminal Procedure (Michigan) No. 17349— Sec- 
tion 21, we note the following: “THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH SHALL, IN EVERY CASE, BE INFLICTED BY 
HANGING THE CONVICT BY THE NECK UNTIL HE IS 
DEAD”. The statement is very clear, “—by the neck until 
he is dead.” Discovery of this long-buried death penalty law 
of Michigan by United States District Attorney John C. Lehr 
enabled the Federal government to execute Tony Chebatoris 
within the boundaries of the State of Michigan by hanging. 
This old statute enacted in 1846, repealed and then re-enacted 
in the 1931 statutes, is the law under which we might tech- 
nically say that Michigan has a capital punishment law. It 
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was on this premise that Chebatoris was executed in Mich- 
igan, within the confines of the Federal Detention Farm, at 
Milan, Michigan, on Friday, July 8, of this year. If this 
“TREASON ACT” had not been unearthed Chebatoris could 
not have been executed within Michigan’s boundaries. 

The case of Chebatoris is the first to be tried under the 
National Bank Robbery Act, and Chebatoris was the first per- 
son to be sentenced to death in the United States under this 
act. United States District Attorney Lehr who prosecuted 
this case for the Federal government aided in drafting this 
act as a member of the House Judiciary Committee. It is well 
to remember that a provision of the law states that the death 
penalty can be applied only when the jury makes that specific 
recommendation. The jury in the Chebatoris trial consisted 
of seven women and five men. Chebatoris was first convicted 
in Detroit at the age of 20 for robbery armed. He was sen- 
tenced to seven and a half years at Jackson prison. In 1927 
he was arrested in Louisville, Kentucky, for a violation of the 
Dyer Act. The following year he was in Marquette serving 
seven and a half to twenty years for robbery armed. He was 
also wanted in several other states on various charges. He 
had spent over half his lifetime in prison. A few hours after 
he was sentenced to hang he attempted to end his life in his 
cell by slashing his throat. The executioner of Chebatoris, 
unlike Thomas 8S. Knapp who refused to execute Stephen G. 
Simmons, went through with the execution. Thus, we have 
brought up to date in chronological order, the history of 
Michigan’s major executions and likewise written the latest 
chapter in the book that had been closed for over a hundred 
years. 
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rQWNHE 1938 annual meeting of the State Historical Society 
LT which was held jointly June 9-11 with the Ontario His- 
torical Society of Canada, the Detroit Historical Society and 
other historical, educational and patriotic organizations, 
proved to be a most profitable and enjoyable event. Head- 
quarters were at the Statler Hotel in Detroit and at Prince 
Edward Hotel in Windsor. Cooperative effort of the manage- 
ments of these hostelries with officers and committees of the 
participating organizations left nothing to be desired in the 
way of accommodations and entertainment. 

The program was carried out substantially as presented in 
the Spring number of the Magazine. Only one casualty marred 
the otherwise perfect performance of the weatherman. Rain 
on Friday somewhat dampened the tour of old Fort Wayne, 
but in nowise observable did it dampen the spirits of the visit- 
ors. Canadian friends gave a perfect demonstration of what 
careful planning and fidelity to details can do for a great 
convention. The cordial hospitality of the Dearborn Inn 
equalled the good food and business-like dispatch for which 
that hostelry is well known. The generous luncheon in the 
ball room of the Michigan Union at Ann Arbor tendered by the 
University of Michigan was thoroughly enjoyed, as was also 
the tour of the campus. 

As advertised, this three-day convention was not to be a 
meeting of professional historians but of citizens interested 
in history, and the management throughout lived up to expec- 
tations. As one “satisfied customer” put it: “It was a good 
time with historical trimmings.” The addresses were appro- 
priately informal and without exception thoroughly enjoyable. 

The central event of the three days was the dinner at the 
Statler on Friday evening. Mr. Orla B. Taylor, president of 
the Detroit Historical Society and trustee of the State Histori- 
cal Society presided. The principal addresses were given by 
former governor Chase S. Osborn and Mr. Louis Blake Duff 
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of Welland, Ontario, past president of the Ontario Historical 
Society. Governor Osborn was in his usual form as an alert 
forceful speaker, drawing upon his marvelous memory for 
historical data and “hewing to the line.” Mr. Duff fully lived 
up to his reputation as a colorful and entertaining speaker. 
Hostess in charge of the dinner was Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt Smith, 
Michigan State President, U. S. Daughters of 1812. 

Between two hundred and four hundred people were in at- 
tendance at every event throughout the three days. Americans 
all, these folks were, from opposite sides of the Detroit River. 
References to erstwhile historical differences were spiced with 
wit and humor. It seemed to be the general opinion that this 
ought to be only one of many such get-togethers across the 
friendly border. One of the pleasing features of the attendance 
shown by registration was the relatively large proportion of 
people from all parts of Michigan, including the Upper Penin- 
sula. 





Notes CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE Archivist of the United States announces the desig- 
T nation of Philip M. Hamer as Chief of the Division of 
Reference and of Percy S. Flippin as Chief of a newly estab- 
lished Division of Independent Agencies Archives. The Divi- 
sions of Accessions and Research, formerly headed by these 
men, have been abolished and their functions and personnel 
distributed among other divisions. 

The name of the Division of Independent Agencies Archives, 
No. 1, headed by Thomas M. Owen, Jr., has been changed to 
Veterans’ Administration Archives. 

Nelson M. Blake, Theodore R. Schellenberg, Paul Lewinson, 
and Oliver W. Holmes have been appointed Chiefs, respectively, 
of the Divisions of Navy, Agriculture, Labor, and Interior 
Department Archives. 

Frank D. McAlister, Chief of the Division of Justice Depart- 
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ment Archives, has also become Acting Chief of the new Divi- 
sion of Legislative Archives. 

Other appointments include those of Vernon G. Setser, as 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Reference; and of Mrs. 
Natalia Summers, formerly Chief of the Archives Section at 
the State Department, and Arthur E. Beach, also formerly of 
the State Department, to positions in the Division of State 
Department Archives. 

Harry R. Peterson has resigned his position in the Division 
of Navy Department Archives to accept the headship of the 
Department of Social Science, McKinley Senior High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Solon J. Buck, Director of Publications, has been designated 
as one of the two American official delegates to the Eighth 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, which will meet 
at Zurich, Switzerland, from August 28 to September 4, and 
as Chairman of the American Delegation to the Fourteenth 
International Conference on Documentation at Oxford, Eng- 
land, September 21 to 26. While he is abroad Dr. Buck ex- 
pects to visit and observe the methods of various archival 
establishments in the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, and England. 

The activity of the National Archives in restoring order 
among the records transferred to its custody occasionally re- 
sults in the discovery of documents thought to be lost. 

Several years ago Dr. Hunter Miller of the State Depart- 
ment had the Senate files, then still at the Capitol, searched 
for the originals of treaties submitted to the Senate but not 
finally acted upon. Five of them could not be found. Recently 
all five have been located by members of the National Archives 
staff in the course of their regular work on the Senate execu- 
tive papers. They are a treaty of navigation and commerce 
with New Granada, signed on December 20, 1844; an extradi- 
tion convention with Mexico, signed on July 20, 1850; a con- 
vention with Belgium relative to the inheritance and acquisi- 
tion of property, signed on August 25, 1852; an additional 
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article extending the time for the exchange of ratifications of 
the Anglo-American copyright convention of February 17, 18583, 
signed on February 8, 1854; and a commercial convention with 
Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, signed on October 4, 1879. 

Outstanding among the many collections received in recent 
months are those relating to the Revolutionary, Mexican, and 
Civil Wars. 

Continental Army records, 1775-83, and the record books of 
volunteer regiments, 1846-48, 1861-66, have been transferred 
from the War Department. The Treasury Department has 
transferred records concerning captured, abandoned, and con- 
fiscated property and the claims related thereto, 1863-81, and 
Confederate Treasury, customhouse, and court records, 1861-65. 

Other important accessions from the Treasury Department 
include accounting records of various sorts with series falling 
within the dates 1779-1922, and customhouse records, 1789-1816. 

The Office of Indian Affairs has now transferred nearly all 
its records through 1921 and some series extending through 
1936. 
Records transferred by the Department of Agriculture in- 
clude bodies of important correspondence from the Forest 
Service, 1888-1917, from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
1878-1918, and from the Bureau of Plant Industry, 1891-1932. 





N the Spring number of the Magazine Mrs. Marion Morse 
| Davis of Philadelphia provided a series of notes from 
various sources on the origin of the painting at St. Ignace 
called “Loyola Renouncing the World”. The notes attracted 
the attention of another student of the subject, Joseph Grego- 
rich of Chicago, who also spends considerable time in our 
northland in the summers. Mr. Gregorich writes, following 
earlier correspondence with the editor of the Magazine, as 
follows: 

“T am now convinced that the painting in question is 
Baraga’s. Dr. Hugo Bren, OFM, agrees with me..... 
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“The evidence in favor of Baraga is direct; that in favor of 
Marquette, indirect. I have failed to find any mention of that 
painting prior to Baraga’s time. Father Holland tells me 
that the tradition of the Indians is that the painting was at 
St. Ignace in 1838 when the old church, the centennial of which 
was recently celebrated, was built. This is just about the time 
that the painting of St. Ignace of Loyola which Baraga ordered 
came to this country. 

“A typewritten inscription under the painting, which Father 
Holland tells me is a copy of an old.one, says in part: ‘When 
Cadillac left St. Ignace and established the settlement that is 
now Detroit, this painting was temporarily entrusted to the 
Bishop of Detroit. When the second St. Ignatius Church was 
built and dedicated in 1835, it was restored to the priest in 
charge. .... > On the face of it, this is an absurdity, for there 
was no Bishop of Detroit until March 8, 1833. The source for 
this statement is not given, nor could I learn who originally 
wrote it. 

“This would not be the first time that such a claim would be 
proven false. For many years it was maintained by some that 
the old Baraga church at LaPointe was built by Father Mar- 
quette. It was also said that this church contained an old 
masterpiece, a painting, which Father Marquette brought with 
him. I have seen photographs of the church and picture with 
this inscription, two of which are in the rectory at Bayfield. 
There can be no question that the church was Baraga’s. 
Whether Father Marquette built one at LaPointe or some- 
where nearby is another question with which we are not now 
concerned. As to the picture, we have the testimony of Cap- 
tain Angus in his article in the Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions in which he states that it was he who had unpacked 
Father Baraga’s pictures and among them was the one ac- 
credited to Marquette, ‘Christ Removed From the Cross’. 

“Since that time, a packet of Baraga letters were found in 
Europe and among them was a letter which he wrote to his 
Sister Amalia Gressel, dated January 10th, 1837. Dr. Jaklic 
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in his excellent Slovene biography of Baraga first used this 
letter. He told her to order from the painter Langus fourteen 
pictures, or rather, paintings. Twelve of them are to be about 
26x21 inches and the subjects as follows: Annunciation, Birth 
of Christ, The Ascension, The Holy Ghost and seven others 
depicting Christ’s Passion. These were the pictures that Cap- 
tain Angus unpacked. The remaining two pictures were to 
be larger, approximately 50x80 inches, or 2x114 meters to be 
exact. The subject for the one was to be St. Joseph in His 
Workshop which was later hung behind the altar in the church 
at LaPointe; and the other was to be a painting of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola. 

“In this letter Father Baraga also stipulated that the paint- 
ings were to be ‘plain and inexpensive.’ 

“This description given here fits the picture at St. Ignace 
like a glove. I expect to get the exact dimension from Father 
Holland and I am sure that the dimensions are as given here. 
It is a ‘plain’ picture, but it is artistically done. Langus was a 
great artist, he could be plain and artistic at the same time. 
That his work was inexpensive, I do not doubt, partly because 
he was a friend to the Baragas and partly because his genius 
was not yet recognized. But Baraga, a painter himself, knew 
well the quality of his work. We have a number of comments 
on the painting of St. Joseph at LaPointe, about its artistry 
and about its practicability, for with it Baraga taught the In- 
dians to be industrious, a characteristic which he thought they 
lacked. 

“But the painting of St. Ignatius of Loyola seems to have 
disappeared—no mention of it can be found anywhere. 

“Father Bonduel came to St. Ignace as early as 1835 on a 
mission. He began to build a church there in 1837 and it was 
dedicated in 1838, and not 1835 as the inscription under the 
picture would have us believe. Incidentally, Bishop Résé 
visited Baraga at LaPointe in 18388 and he must have also 
stopped at St. Ignace, which was on his way, although I must 
admit that I have found no record of it. 
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“Further, Father Pierz wrote of the bishop’s visit to Father 
Baraga and mentioned the fact that Baraga’s pictures were 
scattered throughout the Indian missions. 

“A painting such as this, could not have disappeared without 
leaving a trace. 

“There must have been a reason why Father Baraga chose 
St. Ignace as the subject for the other large painting. Like 
the one of St. Joseph, it was intended to be placed over the 
altar. It was too big for any place else in the small churches 
of that day. 

“For a painting that was supposed to have been brought 
here over 250 years ago, and for many years stored in some 
moldy cellar or dusty attic, it is too-well preserved. 

“Father Eugene Hagerdorn, OFM, of Petoskey, called my 
attention to a painting in the mission church at Peshabastown, 
just north of Traverse City. When I saw it, I certainly was 
struck with richness of detail shown on that small canvas. It 
undoubtedly is one of Baraga’s smaller paintings. The subject 
is: ‘Jesus Falls Under the Cross’. I am by no means a 
connoisseur of paintings yet I could not help but notice the 
similarity of color tones and the treatment of objects between 
it and the one at St. Ignace...... ig 





EGARDING the date of the Massacre at Fort Michili- 
mackinac, 1763, Howard H. Peckham of the William 

L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, in a note to the Editor says: 
“At best the detailed history of the Michilimackinac region 
is not as clear as students of Michigan history would like to 
have it. Slowly, however, as the archives of the French admin- 
istration are searched and as the papers of the British com- 
manders move from private hands in England to public insti- 
tutions there and in America, more information is uncovered 
about the first 125 years of this settlement before it came under 
the American flag. 
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“Concurrent with the gradual lifting of the fog over various 
periods of Michilimackinac’s history is the necessary correc- 
tion of certain statements long accepted as true. This is the 
more difficult task, as these stories usually have gained wide 
currency. A particularly annoying and astonishing mis-state- 
ment is that the famous attack on Fort Michilimackinac by the 
Chippewas during the Pontiac uprising occurred June 4, 1763; 
annoying, because reliable contradictory evidence existed at 
the time the mis-statement was set down as fact, and aston- 
ishing because the error was committed by the reputable 
Francis Parkman in his monumental History of the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac, first published in 1851. Later writers have accepted 
Parkman’s date and perpetuated the error, until today it stares 
at visitors from a bronze tablet on the site of the very fort 
itself and is retailed on postcards sold at Mackinaw City and 
on the island. 

“Parkman had four contemporary or first-hand accounts for 
the exact date: Alexander Henry, a fur trader in the fort at 
the time of the attack’; the letter of Captain George Ether- 
ington, commander of the fort, to Major Henry Gladwin, com- 
mander at Detroit, written June 12th; the journal of Lieu- 
tenant James Gorrell, commander at La Baye (Green Bay, 
Wisconsin), which contains his copy of the letter he had re- 
ceived from Captain Etherington, dated June 11th; and the 
so-called “Pontiac Manuscript,” a journal? of the Detroit siege 
now believed to have been written by Robert Navarre, royal 
notary under the French regime. 

“Alexander Henry, publishing his narrative 46 years after 
the event took place, said that the capture of the fort took 
place on June 4th, the King’s birthday.* This assertion Park- 
man accepted and quoted liberally from Henry’s account. He 
also published the two letters of Captain Etherington men- 

1Alexander Henry, Travels and adventures in Canada and the Indian terri- 
tories, between the years 1760 and 1776, (New York, 1809). 

%In the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. Translated, edited, and printed 
by R. Clyde Ford and C. M. Burton in 1912 under the title, Journal of the 


Pontiac Conspiracy 1768. 
3Henry, Op. cit., 76. 
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tioned above in his Conspiracy of Pontiac,* and in both Captain 
Etherington also said that the massacre had occurred on the 
“fourth instant.” Parkham said he had obtained the Ether- 
ington-to-Gladwin letter from the “original” in the “State 
Paper Office of London.”® He extracted the other from the 
original Gorrell journal, which is now in the Maryland His- 
torical Society. Inasmuch as the three accounts by the two 
eye-witnesses agreed on the date, no suspicion arose. 

“Gorrell’s complete journal was first published by Lyman 
C. Draper in the Wisconsin Historical Collections in 1855.® 
Again the letter from Etherington to Gorrell was printed, and 
the date given for the massacre was June 4th. It seemed a 
small point that publication was made from a transcript of 
the journal supplied by Parkman. 

“Recently the papers of General Sir Jeffrey Amherst, com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in North America from 
1758 to 1763, were made available to historical investigators 
at the Public Record Office in London. In this collection is 
the original letter from Captain Etherington to Major Glad- 
win, forwarded by the latter to General Amherst. Raymond 
McCoy, a student of Michilimackinac history, obtained a pho- 
tostat of it and found that Etherington actually had written 
that the fort was attacked “on the second instant.” Remem- 
bering the letter to Gorrell as printed in the Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections, Mr. McCoy inquired of the Clements Li- 
brary why there should be this apparent discrepancy by the 
same writer. 

“More astonishing, however, was the fact that Parkman, in 
printing Etherington’s letter to Gladwin, had changed the 
phrase “on the second instant” to “on the fourth instant” in 
Chapter XIII and “on the 4th instant” in Appendix C of his 
Conspiracy of Pontiac. The rest of the printed letter reads the 


‘The letter to Gladwin is printed in part in Chapter XIII and in full in 
Appendix C. The letter to Gorrell is printed in full in Chapter XVII. 
5Now the Public Record Office See explanatory note in Appendix C. 
®Volume I, pp. 24-48 
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same as the original, except for corrections in spelling and 
punctuation made by Parkman. 

“His printing of Etherington’s letter to Gorrell now became 
suspect. A letter to the Maryland Historical Society procured 
a transcript of the first sentence of Etherington’s letter as 
copied by Gorrell into his journal. It began: “The Second 
instant this place was taken by surprize .. .” as contrasted 
with Parkman’s version in Chapter XVII: “This place was 
taken by surprise, on the fourth instant...” In this case 
Parkman not only had changed the date, but also had re- 
phrased the letter. 

“The other source material on this point used by Parkman 
was a copy (obtained from Lewis Cass) of the “Pontiac Manu- 
script.” In Appendix C he quoted liberally from the journal, 
but omitted the entry for June 18; nevertheless, he must have 
read it. In that entry is mentioned the arrival in Detroit of 
the Jesuit priest from Michilimackinac, through whom it was 
learned of the defeat of the English “dans ce poste par Les 
Sauteux Le deux de ce mois.” (Italics mine). 

“Additional contemporary proof that the massacre took place 
June 2nd, not June 4th, was soon found. A letter from John 
Porteous, fur trader, written at Detroit, November 20, 1763, 
reported that Michilimackinac had fallen June 2nd.’ Lieu- 
tenant James MacDonald, of the Detroit garrison, wrote on 
July 9, 1763,° that on the 18th of June the Jesuit had arrived 
from Michilimackinac bringing letters from Etherington and 
Lieutenant Lesley announcing the fort had fallen on the 2nd. 

“From the nature of the errors, it is difficult to believe that 
Parkman made them unwittingly. If he deliberately changed 
the dates in the letters to make them consistent with Alex- 
ander Henry’s narrative, we can only conclude that he had 
such faith in Henry that he thought Etherington and Gorrell 

7John Porteous to John Porteous, Sr., ADf in the Porteous Papers in the 
"as cae co Pe Caine, ALS in the Huntington Library, Cali- 
fornia; photostat in the Clements Library. See also MacDonald's letter to 


Colonel Henry Bouquet, July 12, 1763, in Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections, XIX, 212-9. 
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and the anonymous author of the “Pontiac Manuscript” must 
be wrong. But such an attitude is not in accord with modern 
standards of scholarship. The officers writing at the time 
had a better claim to authority than a man who was writing 
partly from diaries and partly from memory forty-six years 
after the event; and the disagreement over the date should 
have at least warranted mention in a footnote. 

“To clarify the record for the future, then, we can say: (1) 
that Alexander Henry’s report of the date is wrong; (2) that 
Parkman’s date is wrong; (3) that the date as printed in 
the copy of the Gorrell journal in the Wisconsin Historical 
Collections is wrong; (4) that the correct date of the massacre 
is June 2nd, as given by Etherington in his letter to Gladwin 
and in the original Gorrell journal, and as verified by John 
Porteous, Robert Navarre, and Lieutenant MacDonald.” 





Art contest conducted by the Northwest Territory Cele- 
bration Commission in the schools of the states of the Old 
Northwest. The names and addresses are given for each 
Division : 


> _—-s are the Michigan winners in the Essay and 


Division I Age Sex 
Jimmy Poortenga, Hudsonville............ 6 Boy 
Division II 
Sidney Schut, Hudsonville................ 10 Boy 


Division III 
Jerry Anderson, Route 1, Box 101-B, 
I ih Caos na hee manatee eek 11 Boy 
Division IV 
Dorothy McHaney, 16 Florence St., 
IE ska eho a ede oa Oe ais 
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RANSACTIONS oF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE TERRITORY OF 
T MICHIGAN, 1814-1824. Edited by William Wirt Blume, Professor 
of Law and Legal Research, University of Michigan. Vols. I and II 
(Vols. III and IV of University of Michigan Publications. Law.) 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1938, pp. 755 and 621. Price 
$10. 

There has just come from the press two volumes of the Transactions 
of the Supreme Court of Michigan from 1814 to 1824, edited by Pro- 
fessor William W. Blume, of the Law School of the University of 
Michigan. No one who has not handled the original papers can form 
an idea of the labor necessary to assort the material and prepare it for 
publication. The Bar of Michigan and others interested in the history 
of the law of that period will welcome these volumes as a substantial 
contribution to the knowledge of the development of legal institutions 
in the United States. 

Two previous volumes covered the period from the organization of 
the Territory in 1805 to 1814, at which time, after the conclusion of 
the War of 1812, the Territorial government was reorganized and the 
Territorial courts again began to function. 

These volumes from the University of Michigan Press maintain the 
same high standard of mechanical excellence established by the first 
two volumes. After a brief foreword by Dean Henry M. Bates, of the 
University of Michigan Law School, there is a table of contents of each 
of the volumes. This is followed by an introduction, an _ historical 
essay of about 35 pages concerning the development of law during the 
period covered. This is followed by an outline of judicial system 
graphic in form, and a brief narrative outline of the judicial system 
during this period. 

Following this is a roll of the attorneys who practiced at the bar 
of Michigan from 1814 to 1824, with brief biographical sketches of each. 
Then comes a calendar of cases from 1-406 to and including No. 1110. 
Supplementing these calendar entries are many notes containing refer- 
ences to Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Collections; the 
Detroit Gazette; the Michigan History Magazine; Doty’s Reports; the 
opinions, from the Burton Historical Collections, of Solomon Sibley, 
and others. This calendar of cases is followed by a supplemental cal- 
endar which came into existence after the cases strictly Federal in 
character were separated from those arising under Territorial law. 
These calendars are followed by a publication of Doty’s Reports here- 
tofore in manuscript only, the opinions in several unreported cases, and 
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notes on the trials in the Supreme Court of the Territory originally 
published in the Detroit Gazette; and these are followed by selected 
papers illustrating the practice, both civil and criminal, during the 
period. Then follows a chancery journal which illustrates proceedings 
in chancery cases, from the filing of an original bill to the entry of the 
final decree. There is a re-publication of the digest of court rules of 
1821, and this is followed by a compilation of the various court rules in 
force during this period, 412 in number. 

The volumes are copiously indexed. There is an index to the grand 
jury entries, to the petit jury entries, to the miscellaneous entries, 
cross-references from the original numbering of these cases, an index 
of naturalization papers, of official oaths and bonds, of grand jury 
papers, petit jury papers, land office papers, and unclassified papers. 
These are followed by an index to naturalization proceedings, an index 
digest of decisions and opinions of the Court, and an index to the forms 
of pleading and practice, contained therein. All of which is followed 
by an index of the names of persons involved in the judicial proceedings 
covered. 

After the Treaties of Saginaw and Chicago, and the organization of 
the counties outside of Wayne, we find in these volumes the record of 
cases from Michilimackinac, Monroe, Oakland, St. Clair, Brown and 
Crawford counties. Here, too, are the opinions, hitherto not available 
to the general public, of Solomon Sibley, based upon his papers in the 
Burton Collection, an opinion by Judge Witherell, as well as others, 
which occasioned considerable comment in their day, such as that of 
James Grant v. the Earl of Selkirk, and of Labadie v. Fr. Richard. 
During part of the time covered by these volumes, no newspaper was 
published in the Territory, the Detroit Gazette having commenced pub- 
lication in 1817. Here, we may witness the legal activities of Charles 
Larned, Attorney General; James Duane Doty, clerk, Judge and later 
Governor of Wisconsin and of Utah; Henry S. Cole, familiarly known 
as “Harry ;” William Woodbridge, later a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1835, Governor and United States Senator; Wolcott 
Lawrence, of Monroe, for many years a member of the Territorial 
Council of Michigan; Charles J. Lanman, biographer and _ historian; 
John Hunt, later to become a member of the Supreme Court; Spencer 
Coleman, who had been a resident of Ontario county, New York, and 
removed to Oakland county; Robert Irwin, Jr., Justice of the Peace 
at Green Bay; Albert G. Whitney, long prominent of the Bar of Wayne 
county; Solomon Sibley, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory for many years; William A. Fletcher, prominent as a trial 
lawyer, County Judge, Circuit Judge when the entire Lower Peninsula 
constituted one judicial circuit, compiler of the Revised Statutes of 
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1838, and from 1836 to 1843 Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State; and others. 

Many criminal cases are reported, among them those of Ke-taw-kah 
and Ke-wa-bish-kim, Indians indicted for murder committed in the 
territory west of Lake Michigan. It was contended in their defense 
the government of the United States had treated with the tribes to which 
they belonged as separate and independent nations, that the offenses 
charged were committed within the boundaries of the territory occupied 
by such nations, that under the settled principles of international law 
the cases were triable only by the law of that nation within whose 
territorial boundaries the offenses were charged to have been com- 
mitted, and that the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, there- 
fore, had no jurisdiction to try defendants. Though these objections 
were promptly overruled and defendants convicted and hung,—thus 
illustrating the observation of Governor William Henry Harrison, that 
he knew of no case where an Indian was charged with the murder of 
a white man where the Indian was not convicted, and no case of a 
white man charged with the murder of an Indian where the white man 
was convicted,—the principles elaborated by the defense ultimately 
led to a discontinuance by the government of the United States of the 
policy of entering into treaties with Indian tribes, and the establish- 
ment of the policy of treating them, by congressional legislation, as 
dependent wards of the government. ; 

Population, with the development of steamboat navigation on the 
Great Lakes, began to move westward from the older States on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The establishment of a newspaper and the author- 
ization of the election of a delegate from the Territory to Congress 
generated a desire for a change in government, opened a way for freer 
interchange of ideas, and gave to the people of the Territory a voice in 
Congress. 

While the authors of Michigan as a Province, Territory and State 
say the history of the Supreme Court during this period was uneventful, 
the people began to grow restless under a Territorial system under 
which legislative, executive and judicial power was exercised over them 
by appointees of the Federal government in whose selection they had 
no voice, and to demand a voice in the affairs of government which 
they did not have under the system which prevailed. The Judges of 
the Territorial Supreme Court constituted, with the Governor, the legis- 
lative body of the Territory. The Judges, not only made the law in 
their legislative capacity, but, in their judicial capacity, expounded it. 
Judge Woodward, though well educated and capable, was regarded as 
bigoted, visionary and eccentric. Perhaps some of the other local 
attorneys in Detroit had aspirations to occupy positions on the Supreme 
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Court of the Territory. In any event, during the period covered, there 
was a concerted effort to get rid of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
and reorganize it with a new membership, to throw off the complete 
vassalage to the Federal government, and gain, if possible, the right 
to select those officers by which they should be governed. 

This period, therefore, saw a series of public attacks upon the Judges 
of the Supreme Court unparalleled in the history of any section of the 
country, and, if we believe the evidence of contemporary writers, most 
of these attacks emanated from the Bar of the Territory. Originally 
published in the Detroit Gazette, most of them were re-published in 
Farmer’s History of Detroit and Michigan, and they were extensively 
commented on in 19 American Law Review, and Mr. Burton, in his 
“Early Detroit,” says in relation to them: ; 


“It is probable no other paper ever continued to print such scandalous 
articles reflecting on the judiciary as appeared in the Detroit Gazette.” 


Probably most of these articles were inspired by a desire to impress 
the members of the Congress of the United States with the desirability 
of changes in the organization of the Territorial government. Anyway, 
they were forwarded to Congress and in 1823 laws providing for many 
changes in the organization of the Territorial government of Michigan 
were made. Congress abolished the legislative power of the Territorial 
judges, provided for the election by the people of the members of a 
Territorial Council which continued to be the legislative body of the 
Territory until the Territorial government was superseded by that of 
the State. It provided for the termination of the term of office of the 
members of the Supreme Court of the Territory in 1824, and opened 
the way for a change in the personnel of the Court commencing in 1824, 
as a result of which Justices Woodward and Griffin ceased to be mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court of the Territory, their places being taken 
by Judges Solomon Sibley and John Hunt. A separate court was 
created for the territory including the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
and that part of Michigan Territory lying west of Lake Michigan and 
now constituting the State of Wisconsin and a part of Minnesota, and 
James Duane Doty, of Detroit, at the age of 23 years, was appointed 
Judge of that Court, accepted such appointment and removed from 
Detroit. All these things may have tended somewhat to the cessation 
‘of agitation in relation to the Court. 

For these volumes, the profession and all others interested cwe a 
debt of gratitude to Professor Blume, to the research department of 
the University of Michigan, and to the Cook Foundation which made 
the publication of these volumes possible—(Reviewed by William W. 
Potter, Justice Michigan Supreme Court.—Ed.) 
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Man anv Society: A SUBSTANTIVE INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 
Sciences. Edited by Emerson P. Schmidt. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. First and Second Printing, 1937; Third Printing, 1938. Price $5. 

A group of chapters contributed by leading scholars of the University 
of Minnesota; excepting the chapter on “Social Psychology”, by Herbert 
Blumer of Chicago University. Has the merit of a single volume giving 
the viewpoints of many authors in a vast and complex field. Selected 
bibliography with each chapter. An excellent digest for orientation in 
the spirit, methods and subject matter of each of the social sciences. 
Specially valuable for extension work and first year college students. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By 
Charles Duff. Random House, N. Y., 1936, pp. 295. Price $3.50. 

A scholarly book about a perennially interesting subject. Properly 
biographical in scope and treatment, and very readable. Contains a 
discriminating bibliography. 


A History or HIsSToRICAL WRITING. By Harry Elmer Barnes. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1937, pp. 434. Price $3.50. 

A book of interest to the layman as well as to the professional his- 
torian. Dr. Barnes has an attractive and readable style and philosophical 
insight. The layman may well be amazed at the qualifications of the 
historian here listed—including skill in the technique of documentary 
research, a truly historical outlook, mastery of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of anthropogeography, a thorough acquaintance with man and 
his behavior, knowledge of comparative psychology, social psychology, 
anthropology and sociology, and a literary style. The author has traced 
the high lights of his subject from the pre-literary days of its origins 
down to the present. In our new period alone he discovers seven 
different “schools of historical interpretation.” A delightful and inform- 
ing volume. 


Ir War Comes. By R. Ernest Dupuy, Major, Field Artillery, U. S. 
Army, and George Fielding Eliot, late Major, Military Intelligence 
Reserve, U. S. A. Macmillan, N. Y., 1937, pp. 369. Price $3. 

Sets forth for the first time, adequately, what another world war 
can mean for civilian populations. Not a “scare” book. Not a-prophecy. 
Answers questions which all are asking, about air power, anti-aircraft 
equipment, tanks, gas, and new and fearsome weapons threatening 
mankind. Takes the reader into the council-rooms of the European 
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and Asiatic general staffs. A military estimate, by experts, of war 
forces now stirring the world, with critical analysis of probable initial 
moves in any major hostility. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS, 1783-1840: A COLLECTION OF SOURCE MATERIALS. 
By William Warren Sweet. Harpers, New York, 1936, pp. 939. Price 
$3.50. 

This is Volume II of Religion on the American Frontier. A massive 
and scholarly tome. For that portion of the general public interested 
in Presbyterianism the first 125 pages will be of special interest, being 
a very readable historical sketch of nearly the entire period covered 
by the volume. Students of social history will greatly appreciate the 
rest of the volume which is compiled from a great variety of sources 
and well supplied with the usual apparatus of scholarship. 


Wuy Democracy? By Jay William Hudson. Appleton-Century, N. Y., 
1936, pp. 246. Price $2. 

The kind of book that does not age. A good book for 19388. Ap- 
proaches the subject from the viewpoint of social conduct. Raises and 
discusses many interesting questions, for example: How establish that 
anything “ought” to be? . What rights have we, and why? Does 
democracy depend upon the competence of average men to secure their 
rights? If the apathy of the citizen is the politician’s opportunity, and 
the party system is his tool, what happens when the politician becomes 
the tool of a class? What would happen if Plato were dictator? Is 
the “efficiency” of autocracy an ethical contradiction? What are the 
limits of popular control and of expert guidance? Can government by 
experts be conciliated with government by the average man and still 
remain a democracy? Is it true that democracy tends to eliminate 
all experts by discouraging exceptional men? Does “equality” abolish 
classes? Can political democracy succeed without serving ethical and 
social ends? Can it be shown that the necessity of democracy accords 
with the trend of history? The book concludes with a demonstration 
that the future of political democracy depends upon the understanding 
and enforcement of its ethical motives. The author is Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 


THE AMERICAN STATE UNIVERSITY: ITS RELATIONS TO DEMOCRACY. 
By Norman Foerster. University of North Carolina Press, 1937, pp. 
287.: Price $2.50. 
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A stimulating and challenging book. Considers the fundamental 
problems of state supported American institutions of higher education. 
A book of interest not only to administrative officers and faculty mem- 
bers but to leaders of thought in the general public. It presents higher 
education as standing today at the crossroads. The educational ques- 
tions here thoughtfully considered are involved in our basic political, 
social and economic theories and practices. A timely volume. 


“We or THEY: Two Wortps IN ConeticT. By Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Macmillan, N. Y., 1937, pp. 106. Price $1.50. 

A clear statement of the thesis, that in a world of dictatorships 
versus democracies, the democracies must pull together or perish. 


OLtp Fort MACKINAC ON THE Hitt oF History. By Roger Andrews. 
Herald-Leader Press, Menominee, 1938, pp. 191. Price $1. 

A book for everybody ; “a newspaper man’s story”. Colorfully written 
by a master of the art. Freshly illustrated. Up to date. 


THE MASSACRE oF OLp Fort Mackinac. By Raymond McCoy. 
Privately printed, Bay City, 1938, pp. 90. 

A romantic story retold from the magic pages of Alexander Henry. 
Contains a reconstruction of the old fort as it was about the time of the 
Indian massacre in 1763. 


A Strupy or High ScHoo. LIBRARIES AND ScHoon LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, 1930-1931. By Lena G. Doll and Lulu M. 
Casemore. Prepared under the direction of the Vocational department, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, 1935. The Inland Press, 
Detroit, 1936, pp. 52. 


A COLLEGE CURRICULUM BASED ON FUNCTIONAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS; 
AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE GENERAL CURRICULUM AT CENTAL STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, MouNT PLEASANT, MicHigAN. By Kenneth L. 
Heaton and G. Robert Koopman. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, IIll., 1936, pp. 157. 


MICHIGAN PoETs; AN ANTHOLOGY OF 36 CONTEMPORARIES. Foreword by 
Clarence P. Milligan; illustrations by Charles Cullen; edited by the 
House of Henry Harrison, Publisher, N. Y., 1936, pp. 128. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION 


LANSING 


MICHIGAN HISTORY MAGAZINE, comprising lighter docu- 
ments, papers and studies, devoted to the people, resources, 
industries, politics, government, institutions, Indian leg- 
endary and prehistoric lore of Michigan, together with 
historical news of the State. Published quarterly. About 
600 pages a year. Free to schools.and libraries and to 
members of the Michigan State Historical Society. (Mem- 
bership $2 a year). Back numbers out of print. 


MICHIGAN HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS — (40. vols.). 
Composed of documents, papers and pioneer stories. . Vol- 
umes 1-36, and the 2 index volumes are out of print. Vol- 
ume 39 contains a brief subject-and-author index to the 
series. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES, comprising longer historical studies. 
Vol. I—Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan. 
Vol. II—Public Life of Zacariah Chandler. 


Vol. IlI—Historical Geography of Detroit. 

Vol. I1V—Political Parties in Michigan. 

Vol. V—Michigan Fur Trade—Pere Marquette Railroad 
(out of print). 


BULLETINS.—1-16.—A few copies available. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Map Bibliography: Michigan and the Great Lakes region 
Life and Times of Stevens T. Mason 
Michigan Bibliography (Out of print) 
Michigan Biographies (Out of print) 
Michigan in the Great War 
Messages of the Governors of Michigan 
Life of William Dummer Powell (Out of print) 

State Control of Public Instruction in Michigan (Out 
of print) ; 
Michigan Under British Rule: Law and Law Courts, 

1760-1796 (Out of print) : 
Geological Reports of Douglass Houghton 
Education in Detroit prior to 1850 





